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THE AIMS OF THE A.T. A. 
To endeavor to unify and elevate the teaching profession in Alberta. 


To bring the claims of the profession before the public and the Legis- 
lature of Alberta as occasion may require. 


To waech the educational outlook and trend of thought in other coun- 
tries with a view to keeping the profession abreast of the times. 


To endeavor to advance salaries by increasing the capabilities of the 
teachers, by improving. the quality of their work, by educating the public 
to a proper appreciation of the value of skilled teaching, and by developing 
among the members of the profession an esprit de corps anda high serise 
of professional honor. 


To assist the local Alliances in carrying out their various undertakings. 
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Che Possibilities and Limitations of Cerhnical Eduration 
By C. L. GIBBs, M.L.A. 


HEN we speak about education we nearly 

always forget that formal or school education 
is not the whole of education; that until quite re- 
cently there was much more education carried on 
outside the school—in the home, the office and the 
workshop—than within it. It is because of our tend- 
ency to identify education with the school that we 
look upon as exotic and abnormal anything except 
the kind of bookish lore that formed the staple fare 
dished out by the formal educators of byegone days. 
In those days this kind of culture was the privilege 
of a wealth-owning and governing class and was 
deliberately calculated to give that veneer of super- 
iority that set them off from the common herd. It 
was an education for living in polite society rather 
than for efficiency in a work-a-day world. Profession- 
al, commercial and industrial education were respon- 
sibilities inherent to the diverse stratifications of 
society outside the school and were discharged with- 
out any very conscious technique or organization. 


When the young and enthusiastic ideals of democ- . 


racy became allied to political power, formal educa- 
tion was seized upon as the providential doorway 
to a new social order. The scholastic leaders were 
called in to put the new idea into practical shape and, 
not unnaturally, they raised the edifice on the only 
foundations with which they were familiar and 
fashioned it out of the same bookish materials as 
constituted the traditional stock-in-trade of a liberal 
education. The Zealots of an egalitarian philosophy 
were “tickled pink” by the idea of initiating their 
multitudinous coherts into the realm of polite living 
hitherto sacred to the children of the upper classes. 
Academic or book learning became synonymous 
with education and any concessions that were grudg- 
ingly made to school activities other than the 
. scratching of pens and the squeaking of slate pencils 
were lumped together under the vague name of vo- 
cational education. Nobody attached much prestige 
to it: it apeared to be a backsliding from that beacon 
of polite living for all which shone on the political 
summits—as something rather inferior to the con- 
ception of the “golden dustman” made popular by 
the utopian imaginings of Wm. Morris. Even today 
we are obsessed by a lot of dualisms that ought never 
to exist educationally, such as: work and leisure; 
knowing and doing; practical and cultural, ete. If 
you mention technical education, nine out of ten 
people will immediately differentiate it in their 
minds from what they call cultural education. “That 
is vocational education” they will say, “fa very neces- 
sary thing of course; industry needs trained work- 
ers, etc., etc.”” Thus they ignore two things—the pos- 
sibilities of technical education and its limitations. 


It would be a very serious charge against our edu- 
cational system if it were true that vocational edu- 
cation is limited to what is known as technical edu- 
cation. Of course it isn’t true: All education has 
a vocational or rather pre-vocational content to the 
extent that it develops the power to think, to analyse 
situations and to deduce praciical conclusions from 
a given set of premises. The economic world wants 
boys and girls who are alert and adaptable, even 
more than it wants them trained in any narrow 
specific skills. There is a sense .n which our so- 
called Academic High Schools are distinctly pre-vo- 
cational, inasmuch as the certificates they give are 
prerequisite to training in the professions, such as: 
Law, Medicine, Engineering, etc. The most definitely 
vocational course of all is Teacher Training, which 
is a classroom affair from A to Z, a kind of educa- 
tional inbreeding which is not altogether satisfac- 
tory. I believe the day will come when teacher 
training will include some period of economic activ- 
ity outside the school. So, any discussion of techni- 
cal education is liable to go off at cross purposes un- 
less we agree as to what we mean—and more par- 
ticularly what we don’t mean—by the term. 


I don’t mean Trade Schools. There are some in- 
dustries like printing and tile-setting and some in- 
dustrialists like Henry Ford who maintain special 
schools for training apprentices in such processes, 
skills and related knowledge as cannot be so effect- 
ively or economically given in the shops. Such schools 
are ante-chambers to the job and involve economic 
relationships outside the sphere of the full time sec- 
ondary school. Neither do I even mean part time 
classes in which industrial workers are given re- 
lated shop subjects under arrangement between the 
educational authority and the school; nor “pusher” 
courses such as they have in the Dunwoodie Insti- 
tute in the United States where intensive and defin- 
itely specialized training in new processes is given 
industrial workers during periods of “lay-off” for 
seasonal or other reasons. Nor do I mean evening 
classes in mechanical subjects which cater to jour- 
neymen and others who desire to improve their theo- 
retical knowledge, nor classes in foremanship, sale3- 
manship, etc., such as have been established in many 
places. 


By Technical Education, I mean that type of full 
time secondary education which includes experience 
in craft and machine processes as a major element 
in its content. By its very nature it caters in a pre- 
vocational way to those who contemplate entering 
some kind of industrial career. In order to do this 
most efficiently, there ought to be some intelligent 
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selective system at the public school level by means 
of which individual preferences and economic fac- 
tors could be weighed against careful records of ap- 
titudes and attitudes passed on from grade to grade. 
Such records would require some training in guid- 
ance for the teachers and expert supervision and 
collation by a vocational guidance supervisor placed 
like a traffic officer at the parting of the scholastic 
ways which ought to occur in grades 7 or 8. Sup- 
plementary to this preliminary selection, the techni- 
cal training units of the secondary school system 
ought to provide “try out” courses in a carefully 
selected group of basic crafts such as the building 
trades, machine work, electrical work, auto-mechan- 
ics, sheet metal work, etc., followed by more spe- 
cialized courses in such types of work as the student 
appears most fitted for. The technical training units 
ought also to be charged with providing courses 
leading to the engineering, architectural and applied 
science departments in our universities. There are 
certain social reasons for associating in the same 
training unit all those who purpose entering indus- 
trial life in whatever capacity, high or low. There 
are certain pyschological reasons for prescribing 
overalls and manual work as an integral part of the 
training for those who aspire to fill the managerial 
and consultative positions in industry. I am fully 
aware that some university professors are inclined 
to discount the value of shopwork in the schools for 
those who are to take this type of professional train- 
ing. It is, therefore, with some diffidence that I am 
underlining these social and pyschological reasons 
which are sometimes overlooked. 


Technical Education, according to my conception, 
might also be utilized in such institutions as can be 
organized on the basis of Junior Universities to en- 
rich the academic courses with those manual activ- 
ities and practical applications of science and math- 
ematics which are impossible in the academic class- 
room. Whatever Technical Education is, it ought not 
to be narrowly vocational. 


From the practical point of view no school could 
keep pace with the rapid changes in machines and 
methods that are taking place in industries without 
prohibitive and unjustifiable expenditures on new 
machines and jigs of all kinds. No school can or 
should develop the atmosphere and specialized re- 
petitive processes of the factory; no school should be 
warped from its educational function by the joyless 
technique of manufacture for profit. As a matter of 
fact, the mechanical skills demanded of the vast 
majority of workers are much less than some would 
think and quite secondary to alertness and adapta- 
bility. Paul H. Douglas, writing on ‘““American Ap- 
prenticeship and Industrial Education,” says: “As 
we have seen, the division of labor was the real de- 
stroyer of apprenticeship. Industry developed so 
many subdivisions that all-round training was both 
expensive and useless. This same obstacle confronts 
any scheme of industrial education today. Many 
loose-thinking advocates of vocational training have 
ignored this fact and have assumed that there is 
a limitless demand for skilled workers. Such is not 
the case. Modern industry does not require a large 
percentage of all-round skilled workmen. The vast 
majority of jobs can be learned in the space of a few 
days or at the most in a few weeks.” The wartime 
experience of the United States Emergency Fleet 
Corporation in training workmen for the shipyard 


trades, furnishes interesting proof of what little time 


‘ is required to master the main principles of a mod- 


ern trade. Training courses were established in 
seventy-one yards under the direction of the Fleet 
Corporation. The men who were thus taught trades 
were drawn principally from unskilled work and 
from manufacturing. When the learners left their 
training course they were able in the main to hold 
their own with experienced journeymen, while in 
certain cases they even excelled the journeymen dur- 
ing the latter part of their training period. Yet the 
average training period for all men in the seyenty- 
one yards for which statistics were available was 
only 19 days. 


It is in the somewhat limited sphere of the ma- 
chine-repairing industries that skill and all-round 
training are still required; hence the importance of 
auto-mechanics, as anyone who has owned a balky 
flivver will readily appreciate. Electricity in all its 
branches still provides scope for those creative im- 
pulses which it is so desirable to encourage, while 
sheet-metal work and certain other phases of the 
building trades have not entirely eliminated the 
craftsmen from the industrial picture. I do not 
believe the captains of industry are clamoring for 
narrow vocational training in the schools. The 
answer given some years ago by German manufac- 
turers to the enquiry of the German committee for 
Technical Schools appears practical and education- 
ally sound: “A far more important problem for the 
machine builders’ schools than the amount of in- 
struction in the single branches, is to develop: the 
character and intelligence of the pupil. Teaching 
suited to the future calling must be regarded as a 
means to that end. We shall always be able to work 
successfully with men of character and intelligence 
whether the schooling has led them further in one 
branch than another. Knowledge gained at school 
can never be more than the rudiments of knowledge 
gained by experience in special work.” 


But even if character, intelligence and craft skills 
were not needed in industry it would still be vital 
to our educational ideal that they should be develop- 
ed. If that sounds like a paradox, it is one for which 
I make no apologies. I am not alone in having an 
uneasy feeling that human intelligence is being pro- 
gressively ousted from many types of work and be- 
ing transferred to the multitude of ingenious me- 
chanical extensions of man’s powers which are being 
introduced every day. 

That great schoolmaster, Sanderson of Oundle, 
speaking in 1920 at Leeds, England, has this to say: 
“Schools should be miniature copies of the world. 
We often find that methods adopted in school are 
just the methods we should like applied in the state. 
We should, in fact, direct school life so that the spirit 
of it may be the spirit which will tend to alleviate 
social and industrial conditions. I will give an ex- 
ample of the kind of influence the ideals and methods 
of a school can exert upon the working life. I will 
take a condition of labor which is now recognized as 
probably the greatest of tragedies. It is the slow 
decay of the faculties of crowds of men and women, 
caused by the nature of their employment—the trag- 
edy of unstretched faculties. So common is it, and 
ordinary, that we pass it by on one side; but no one 
can go into a factory without seeing workers en- 
gaged in what is far below their capacities. Decay 
sets in, and the death of talent and enthusiasm, the 
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inspirer of creative work.” A recent writer in The 
Times (and this paper cannot be called revolution- 
ary) says that the tragedy of undeveloped 
talent is being seen more and more to be a gigantic 
waste of potentiality and an unpardonable cruelty. 
It is a tragic disease and produces in early life 
startling intellectual and moral disturbances, which 
are the natural sources of unrest. As years go on 
a mental stupor sets in and there is peace, but peace 
on a low plane of life. To bring the matter nearer 
home I would like to quote one or two American 
authorities. In reviewing Henry Ford’s book “To- 
day and Tomorrow,” H. L. Mencken explains how 
Henry Ford in achieving the reduction in costs 
which places his car within reach of all has utilized 
three devices: (1) He converted manufacturing as 
much as possible into a purely automatic process 
carried on by machinery with a few morons to watch 
it; (2) He paid the morons high wages and so made 
them contented and faithful; (3) He set a small 
group of highly skillful men to watching them. If 
that flattering picture of high wages and content- 
ment means anything, it means that the race of 
robots, foreseen by H. G. Wells, is in process of for- 
mation. 

Professor Arthur Dean, of Dunwoodie Institute, 
in describing a small company-run community de- 
clares: “The mass of the workers when they think 
about it (education) know they are vocationally 
stuck, mentally dead and spiritually starved. If they 
knew more they would find a way to get out; if they 
knew less and felt more they would revolt. They 
do neither. However, they do not want their chil- 
dren to follow in their leaden footsteps.” 

Henry W. Burghardt, in the William L. Dickinson 
High School, Jersey City, N.J., in advocating the 
need for machine-shop training says this: “But you 
say, better automobiles, better typewriters, better 
watches are being made today than ever before, and 
‘ you are right. Maybe this era of mechanical pro- 
ductions needs 90-95 per cent of the workers un- 
trained—undeveloped drudges to five or ten per cent 
executives and craftsmen. Possibly in most of 
factory employees, craftsmanship and pride in ac- 
complishment ought to die in the interests of in- 
dustry.” 

These quotations do not make cheerful reading 
but they are necessary in order to get a right per- 
spective of the philosophy of technical education. 
In my opinion—my heretical opinion—the possibil- 
ities of technical education are on the educational 
side; its limitations on the vocational side. We need 
a spiritual revival in favor of constructive and 
creative work: that kind of work needs to be put 
back on its pedestal as an element in character 
building and moral sanity: the sons of Henry Ford’s 
morons need to be so imbued with a sense of techni- 
cal power and a confidence and pride in their own 
creative skill that they will demand some share in 
construction and management compatible with their 
dignity as educated human beings. My heretical 
opinion is, academic education is defective in that it 
immobilizes boys and girls at individual desks and 
precludes those group and co-operative activities 
which ought to form a major experience in every 
pupil’s life; it does not sufficiently enlist that urge 
towards constructive activity which ought to be in- 
stinctive with every normal, healthy boy or girl; it 
is too much a theoretical preparation for future 
work rather than a call to immediate activity. Un- 
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consciously it tends to make students look down 
upon overalls and tools as something outside the en- 
chanted circle of culture spelled with a big “C.” Our 
universities confer grandiloquent certificates upon 
their graduates proclaiming them as “Master of 
Arts” when few of them if their lives depended 
upon it could paint a landscape, carve a vine leaf or 
play a sonata. We confer prestige upon money mak- 
ing, speech making, bookmaking, flag-pole sitting— 
anything in fact except honest constructive work. 
Shades of Michael Angelo and Phidias! It has even 
come to where salesmen look down upon mechanics! 

The other day a salesman was trying to sell me 
a car. Incidentally, I mentioned the careless repair 
work done in some garages. “Oh,” he said, “that’s 
the fault of the mechanics. If they were any good 
they wouldn’t be mechanics.” I thought that was a 
rather stupid remark in a world that almost depends 
for its daily survival on mechanical contraptions of 
all sorts. But it serves to light-up the effects of an 
education that is heavily weighted in favor of sales- 
men and other lilies of the business field. 

Technical Education is not advocated here merely 
or even principally because it will turn out auto- 
mechanics or carpenters, but because of certain 
social and moral values which I believe to be inher- 
ent in craftsmanship and manual work. If it be 
true, as some people prophesy, that our machine 
technique will eventually reduce the working day to 
four hours or less, it will require some stern and 
rugged philosophy to prevent our slipping into de- 
cadence and becoming morally and spiritually water- 
logged by the clinging surfeit of mechanical com- 
modities in which we are fast becoming engulfed.. 
The test of our educational system is going to be 
not so much in the dissemination of knowledge but 
in the development of people who will live worthily; 
and in this deadly moment of world-wide unemploy- 
ment and over-production, I can think of no more 
opportune appeal to carve over the portals of our 
schools and universities and impress upon the souls 
of all those who go in and out, than the charge old 
John Ruskin gave to his guilds of St. George: “Do 
good work whether you live or die.” 
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RAYMOND 


An A.T.A. Local was fully organized by the 
teachers of the Raymond Public School, October 
22nd, 1930, with the following officers: Principal 
O. J. Hicken, President; Miss Muriel Webster, Vice- 
President; Miss V. Meldrum, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Miss Beth McMullen was appointed Press Corre- 
spondent. Mr. R. B. Kirkham was appointed as a 
membership committee of one for the rural districts. 


Meetings will be held in the Raymond Public 
School the second Saturday in each month. 


MYRNAM 


On October 25th a meeting was held at Myrn- 
am. Six teachers were present. At the meeting 
Mr. Thos. Dwyer, principal of Derwent High 
School, was present. He gave us a very interesting 
address on Teachers’ Pensions. In his carefully pre- 
pared work he compared the two pension acts 
in force, i.e., of Ontario and Saskatchewan. Mr. 
Dwyer stressed the necessity of pensions for Alberta 
teachers. He pointed out that if the proposed “Pen- 
sion Bill’ of Alberta was passed in the near future 
not only teachers would benefit by it, but the prov- 
ince as a whole, because competent teachers would 
remain in the profession for a greater length of 
time. 

After the address Mr. Warren and Mr. Pooghkay 
presented a short programme with their pupils. The 
meeting concluded by singing “God Save the 
King.” 


CALGARY 


A meeting of the Public School Men’s Club was 
held in the Board of Trade rooms on Saturday, 
November 8th. A record number of members attend- 
ed. It was decided to hold a mixed banquet in the 
near future. After luncheon the gathering was en- 
tertained by a very good address by Dr. Scott. He 
pointed out how a trip through Europe and espe- 
cially through the British Isles has a lasting effect 
upon one. Mentioning Winchester as an example he 
traced the history of England from the time of the 
early Phoenicians to the present as it affected this 
old cathedral city. 

The membership generally were enthusiastic about 
this address and voted it the best meeting that we 
have had in a considerable time. 


The Calgary P. S. Men’s Local of the A.T.A. held 
its regular meeting at the Y.M.C.A. on Wednesday, 
November 12th, at 7 p.m. About twenty attended. 
A. Florendine, President, presided. Matters of a 
routine nature were discussed. 

Plans were made for holding the annual meeting 
early in December. 


Badminton is becoming quite the thing for teach- 
ers. A committee from the P.S. Men’s Club was 
appointed to draw up a schedule of play. Most of 
the schools with assembly halls have courts and it is 
proving a fascinating game. 
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W. H. Foster, who spent the vacation in Los An- 
geles, extended his stay on account of ill health until 
the last week of October. We cordially welcome him 
back. 

* * * 1K * 

J. E. Hanning, Manual Training Supervisor, has 
obtained a year’s leave of absence on account of poor 
health. He has gone to California. 

ok ok * oe ok 

The results of the Public School Football League 
are as follows: All-Star Riverside School; Seniors, 
Ramsay; Intermediate, King Edward and Riverside 
in finals; Juniors, Alexandra. 

ok * * * * 
Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Pecover are to be congratu- 
lated on the birth of a daughter recently. 


* ES * * ok 


Public School hockey in Calgary will soon be a 
minus quantity unless vigorous steps are taken to 
keep it alive. Here is an opportunity for service 
clubs to help out the boys, by supervising commun- 
ity rinks. The School Board has disposed of all 
rinks in connection with the public schools. 


HARDISTY 


The teachers of Hardisty and surrounding district 
met for their second meeting on Saturday. The busi- 
ness meeting was followed by a discussion of the 
present unemployment problem. The Hardisty A.T.A. 
members are on record as being in favor of assist- 
ing their fellow teachers, who are in distress, even 
to the extent of one per cent of their salary. 


HOLDEN 

A meeting of the Holden Local A.T.A. was 
held on Saturday afternoon, November 22nd. Ten 
teachers were present. The scheme for the “Pen. 
sion and Benevolent Fund” was discussed. It was 
agreed to accede to this scheme with suggested 
amendments. 

Mr. Hilton, of Edmonton, was invited to attend 
our next meeting on December 13th and give an 
illustrated lecture. This meeting will be open to 
the public. 


CHAMPION-CARMANGAY 


At a meeting held at Champion last Thursday, 
November 20th, the teachers of Carmangay and 
Champion organized a local to be known as the 
Champion-Carmangay local. The following officers 
were elected: 

President—Mr. Farries. 

Vice-President—Mr. W. J. White. 

Secretary-Treasurer—J. E. Blain. 

It was decided that the constitution suggested 
by the Alliance booklet be adopted, but that it 
be amended to read that meetings be held when 
Alliance business warrants it, meetings to be held 
alternately at Champion and Carmangay. 

It was resolved that this local approve and 
endorse the proposed scheme for relief of unem- 
ployed teachers provided— 

1. That the levy be made monthly. 

2. That section (9) be deleted. 

3. That the trustees consist of both A.T.A. and 

non A.T.A. members. 

It was thought that a strictly A.T.A. board 
might prejudice non A.T.A. members and thus 
limit the success of the scheme. 
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FORT SASKATCHEWAN 


The Fort Saskatchewan A.T.A. Local met on 
Monday, November 3rd, at Partridge Hill School. 

Completing the Executive, Mrs. Griffin, Joseph- 
burg School, became Vice-President by acclamation. 

“Seat-work for the Primary Grades,” was the 
evening’s topic. Miss A. West, Fort Saskatchewan 
School, in opening the discussion emphasized the 
need of a definite objective: this work must not be 
“busy-work,” but interesting work designed to estab- 
lish work previously taught. The address was illus- 
trated with some of the material used. Plasticene, 
cut-paper, original sewing-cards, Arithmetic problem 
cards, picture puzzles, game devices, and library 
books were amongst the applications cited. 

During the general discussion which followed 
several interesting viewpoints were advanced. 

The evening concluded with a social hour at the 
teacherage. 


STIRLING 


We are very pleased to note that a Local has 
been organized at Stirling with the following Ex- 
ecutive: President, Mr. F. D. Merrill; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Marian Proctor; Secretary-Treasurer, Mary 
L. Kummer; Press Correspondent, M. Proctor. 
Meetings will be held the last Monday in each month. 


MEDICINE HAT 


The Alexandra High School, Medicine Hat, has 
now a staff of seventeen teachers. Miss Reid re- 
signed to take a post-graduate course at Columbia 
University, and her place has been filled by Miss 
Waldo, of Medicine Hat. The two new additions to 
the staff are Mr. Harrison from Camrose, and Mr. 
Wait from Canmore. 


OLDS-INNISFAIL-BOWDEN DISTRICT 


On Thursday evening, November 27th, a meet- 
ing of the Olds, Bowden District and Innisfail 
teachers was held at Olds to discuss the or- 
ganization of a local A.T.A. Those present were: 
R. Stewart, M.A., D. E. Hodgson, Miss L. Fulton, 
Miss B. Sharpe and Miss P. Smith, all of Olds; 
E. Willis, B.A., N. Lougheed, Mrs. N. M. Ayles- 
worth, Miss L. Chisholm, Mrs. H. Hodge, Miss M. 
Campbell, Miss H. Law, Miss H. Simpson and Miss 
I. Milligan, all of Innisfail; and W. Code, Miss 
Ullman, Miss G. Binns and Miss T. Ullman of 
Bowden. 


It was the unanimous decision of the meeting 
to organize a local to include Olds, Bowden Dis- 
trict, Innisfail and the surrounding territory, 
Bowden teachers to come in pending the removal 
of the Bowden District from “The List.’”’ A pos- 
sible membership of thirty was estimated. 


It was decided to hold meetings the third 
Thursday of each month, the first regular meet- 
ing to be held at Innisfail. 


The following officers were elected: 


President, R. Stewart, M.A.; Vice-President, 
Miss L. Chisholm; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. N. M. 
Aylesworth; Corresponding Secretary, D. E. 
Hodgson. 


A VACATION SUGGESTION 


The Banff Winter 
Sports’ Association, spon- 
sors of the Banff Winter 
Carnival, is preparing a 
series of amusements dur- 
ing the Xmas week for the 
pleasure of the _ school 
teachers of Alberta. 

The Winter Carnival, 
which is usually held at 
the end of January and the first 
of February, is at a date which 
makes it impossible for the teach- 
ers to attend and take part in the many winter 
pastimes that this famous resort has to offer. 

Special hotel rates have been arranged as well 
as old-fashioned sleigh rides, skiing parties, snow- 
shoe tramps, skating, swimming, ski-joring, tobog- 
ganing, bonfires, dances and other attractions which 
will go toward making an enjoyable Yuletide for 
the visitors. 

It is possible that a junior ski-jump will be 
staged on the boys’ ski-hill, which will be of con- 
siderable interest. 

It has been suggested by the railway author- 
ities that if ten or more persons travel together 
they may take advantage of the club rate which 
is a single fare and one-half. They may return 
individually or in any number providing they are 
within the dates given for such transportation. 

There has been considerable enquiry about 
this week of winter sport, and it is thought that 
a fair representation from different parts of the 
Province will be in attendance. 


BANFF! 


SPECIAL XMAS HOLIDAY RATES 
For 


ALBERTA SCHOOL TEACHERS 





Winter Sports Program Provided 
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Apply 
Mount Royal Hotel 
BANFF, Alta. 
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The officers of the Nations’ Society are arranging 
for a series of addresses to be broadcast over a na- 
tion-wide hook-up during the coming winter. En- 
deavours are being made to secure the following 
speakers: The Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, Rt. Hon. W. 
L. Mackenzie King, Rt. Hon. Sir R. L. Borden, Rt. 
Hon. Sir Geo. E. Foster, Hon. Raoul Dandurand, 
Sir Herbert Ames, and Hon. N. W. Rowell. Sir 
Herbert Ames is making a lecture tour this winter 
through the western United States on the work of 
the League of Nations. 

et ha age ro ae 

The eleventh assembly of the League of Nations 
increased the number of world court judges from 
eleven to fifteen, which with the four deputy judges 
will make a court consisting of nineteen members. 
The new court will be organized in January, 1931. 
Of those serving on the present court, six judges and 
two deputies were re-elected. Among those are 
Hurst, of Great Britain; Fromageot, France; and 
Kellog, U.S.A. The other three are from Italy, 
Cuba and Spain. The deputy judges re-elected are 
Wang, of China; Negulesio, of Roumania. The new 
members hail from the following countries: Japan, 
Netherlands, Salvador, Belgium, Colombia, Poland 
and Germany; the deputy judges from Finland, 
Yugo-Slavia, Austria and Portugal. Thus in the new 
court are two from the Orient, three from Latin- 
America one from Anglo-America, one from Great 
Britain and twelve from the continent of Europe. 


“The fifteen judges,” says Manley O. Hudson, 
in Interdependence, “combine a knowledge and ex- 
perience of public and international affairs with a 
mastery of the principles of international law,’’ and 
the four deputy judges measure up to the same 
high standard. 

ok ok oe 7 Be 

The first conference on Indian Affairs held on 
British ground in which both east and west par- 
ticipate is now taking place in London. From 
the Orient there are eighty-seven delegates, in- 
cluding fifty-seven from British India and sixteen 
Indian Princes. The King’s speech, striking an 
optimistic note, referred to the rapid development 
in national aspirations among all the British Do- 
minions during the last ten years; and now they 
are here to seek agreement and discuss the future 
system of government for India. 


The problem faced at this conference is by com- 
mon consent regarded as the most serious political 
negotiation on which the British Empire has ever 
embarked. The conference is an effort to find 
common ground of agreement where east may 
meet west in the spirit of mutual respect and for- 
bearance to negotiate their differences. Premier 
MacDonald diagnoses the situation in the words: 
“‘We are now at the very birth of a new history.” 
How successful the present conference may be in 
giving direction to that history at this date (No- 
vember 17th) remains to be seen. The stubborn 
diversities of view. and conflicting interests may 


defer the time when a peaceful settlement can be 
arrived at. 
ok * * ok * 

The question of deepening the St. Lawrence 
Waterway is again in tue foreground of public 
attention. As a large part of the route lies through 
international waters, the problem is an interna- 
tional one. By the Boundary Waters Treaty of 
1909 between Canada and the United States, navi- 
gation along this highway is declared to be forever 
free and open for purposes of commerce to the 
people and vessels of both countries equally—and 
the administration is placed under the control of 
the International Joint Commission appointed by 
the two governments concerned. But it is not only 
the question of navigation that focusses attention, 
but also the fact that it is possible to combine with 
it a vast hydro-electric power development 
amounting in its final stages to over 5,000,000 
horse power—more than two-thirds of which 
would belong to Canada. 


The entire question was gone into by a Joint 
Board of Engineers in 1926 who submitted a very 
fully detailed project for a twenty-five foot chan- 
nel throughout the St. Lawrence and for the pro- 
duction of electric power in successive stages. 


The enterprise involves constitutional questions 
re Provincial and Federal responsibility and con- 
trol. This is more especially marked between 
State and Federal governments in the United 
States. There is, of course, also the difficulty of a 
just appraisal of cost as between the two nations 
working in co-operation in this scheme for the de- 
velopment of the greatest waterway system in the 
world and involving the production of electric power 
of such magnitude. 


Teachers will notice the very interesting and 
informing article on this topic by Bernard K. 
Sandwell in the November number of the Canadian 
Geographical Journal. 

* ok * ok ok 


In contrast to other lands women in Thibet hold 
a position of dominance. If Lui-Manching is typical 
of Thibet womanhood that fact is no surprise. The 
story comes from The China Weekly Review of Lui- 
Manching, a young woman of twenty-four years. 
She left her home in Thibet to attend a school for 
women in Peiping. From there she went to Nan- 
king and joined the committee on Mongolian 
and Thibetan affairs. From her associations in 
Nanking she became convinced that her people 
of Thibet needed to understand the policies of the 
Chinese National government, and she felt im- 
pelled to undertake the mission of interpreting to 
her people its principles and aspirations. In July 
she started on her way to Lhasa, capital of Thibet. 
In October she was.as far as the head waters of 
the upper Yangtzekiang. In February she had 
reached Lhasa. Her mission was successful, inas- 
much as she succeeded in convincing the Thibetan 
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ruler of the friendliness of the Chinese govern- 
ment, and the importance of its aim. A delegation 
has now arrived from Lhasa. Gen. Miu Fu Hsanig, 
head of Mongolian and Thibetan government leads 
the delegation. They confer with Chian Kar Shek 
in Nanking, and a more friendly feeling between 
the two countries is the result of the work of this 
courageous self-appointed diplomatic agent in the 
person of this young woman, Lui-Manching. 
ok k * * ok 


“Speech is silvern, silence is golden.” The two 
minutes silence of Armistice Day is a golden mo- 
ment, when, freed from the harsh sounds of traffic, 
the noise and confusion of voices, the constant 
grind of this machine age, our spirits can find that 
harmony with the infinite for which they long— 
when all strife hushed for a brief span the angels’ 
song may sing to our soul its message of peace and 
good will. 

* * * OF O® 

Sinclair Lewis is the first United States author 
to win the Nobel prize for Literature. He sails for 
Sweden early in December to receive it. Lewis 
refused the Pulitzer award in 1926, but accepts 
the Nobel prize because it is based on higher 
standards. It is an international prize and is 
awarded on the basis of excellence of work, for 
“The most distinguished work of an_ idealistic 
tendency.” 

* FS ok * * 

The tragedy of the R-101 has determined Dr. 
Hugh Eckner to change his plans for Zeppelins 
under construction so as to provide for helium gas 
and crude oil motors. He has received word from 
United States that helium gas, which is non-inflam- 
mable and non-explosive, will be available to inflate 
his airships in whatever quantities desired. 

* ak a % * 

A recent number of the Research Bulletin of the 
National Education Association has this to say: “‘It 
is sometimes stated or implied that there is some 
inherent merit in the expenditure of portions of 
our income for private purposes and some peculiar 
demerit in expending portions of this income for 
public purposes. This attitude has no sound basis 
in economic theory. There are two fundamental 
criteria in the light of which should be examined 
every claim, public or private, for a share of the 
total income. These are: 


“1. Does this article or service contribute to in- 
crease the happiness and general welfare of indi- 
viduals and of the community as a whole? 


“2. Is the cost of this article or service no larger 
than is necessary for its efficient provision ? 


“..,. These principles, however, are either 
consciously or unconsciously rejected in many of 
the discussions issued by those anxious to starve 
the schools. We hear talk about reducing the 
amount of school expenditures in order that more 
money will be available for productive industry. 
What is really meant is—let us deny children a 
fair chance in life in order that the next quarterly 
dividend may be swollen. No industry, public or 
private, is more productive than an efficient school 
system. The attitude which looks upon school ex- 
penditures as a social loss and school taxes as a 
necessary evil, has no justification except when the 
schools fail to function efficiently.” 


A report from Geneva regarding the illicit drug 
traffic states that the amounts seized in 1929 were: 


Raw OUR. 6663. ed. 9,188 kilogrammes 
DG aie 8d. Bas 146 ? 
Diacetyl-morphine. ...... 120 ff 
COORG A ROS. tls 6c 359 2 
“Indian hemp ci 6 os .)2's isis 37,220 * 
Indian hemp resin ....... 2,313 # 


As it is estimated that the total amount of the 
illicit drug is probably ten times the amount actu- 
ally seized, this gives a rather startling total. The 
report states further that the Central Opium 
Board is handicapped in its work with regard to 
traffic in drugs, by the non-ratification of the 
Geneva Opium Convention on the part of a num- 
ber of countries, especially those countries in 
South America which are chief producing centres 
of cocaine. Even among the countries which have 
ratified the convention, France, Latvia, Portugal, 
Roumania, Salvador and Venezuela have not sent 
statistics for the second quarter of 1930. One of 
those countries, France consumes opium products 
to the amount of 46,039 kilogrammes; an amount 
twenty-one times as high as the average consump- 
tion of other countries except Japan, where the 
consumption is twenty times the average. 

ok * ok * 


Sir James Barrie, who was recently installed 
Chancellor of Edinburgh University, gave an ad- 
dress after his installation, in the course of which 
he contrasted the ultimate objects of the univer- 
sities in some other lands with those of the Scottish 
universities. He said: “The Scottish idea, I take to 
be, to educate our men and women primarily not 
for their country’s good but for their own; not so 
much to teach them what to think as how to think; 
not preparing them to give as little trouble as pos- 
sible in the future, but sending them into it in the 
hope that they will give trouble.” This, in contrast 
to those universities in some lands where “the 
student from his earliest age is being brought up 
to absorb the ideas of his political rulers . . . they 
are in control from his birth, and he is to emerge 
into citizenship with rigid convictions which it is 
trusted will last his lifetime.” 

es OO Gg hs 

The new policy of the United States Immigra- 
tion Department of enforcing rigidly that provi- 
sion under which a passport visa shall be refused 
to anyone who seems likely to become a public 
charge, resulted in September in a reduction of 
thirty-six per cent as compared with the same 
month a year ago. It is expected that this reduc- 
tion will be exceeded in the future, and that the 
number of immigrants into the United States will 
grow steadily smaller. The reason for this action 
on the part of the Immigration Department is that 
they are anxious to prevent the great number of 
unemployed in their country from being increased 
by arrivals from other lands. 

* * * ok *k 


In recognition of Lord Cecil’s great services to 
the League of Nations and in the interests of world 
peace, a fund has been opened in England, the 
proceeds of which are to be used for having his 
portrait painted and placed in the National Por- 
trait Gallery. It is expected that the amount 
gathered will be much more than is required for 
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the portrait, and the surplus will be devoted to a 
purpose to be approved by Lord Cecil. 


A chair in the History of Art is to be established 
in London University. The endowment fund is 
being created by a number of very wealthy people 
interested in art. 


There has been invented in Germany a railway 
coach of an entirely new design. In shape it is like 
a Zeppelin, and it is equipped with an aeroplane 
engine of great power. The new coach will ac- 
commodate twenty-five passengers and in its in- 
itial test it made a speed of ninety-five miles an 


hour. 
* * *k * * 


The building of the new Cunard liner will, it is 
expected, give employment to three thousand men 
for three years. In addition to that, other men will 
be employed in making the steel for the new ship, 
and still others will find work making the equip- 
ment and furnishings. This must be cheering news 
for many people along the Clyde, where unem- 
ployment has been so serious. It is estimated that 
the new ship will cost between five and six million 
pounds. 

Eo ok * * * 


In September there was published a book called 
The League of Nations; Ten Years of World Co- 
operation, which gives a full account of every aspect 
of League work, and, therefore, of important 
world movements during those ten years. It would 
be invaluable as a reference book in school librar- 
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ies, and as the price of the English edition is only 
ten shillings, most School Boards would probably 
be willing to place it in their libraries. 

ok a a * * 


The News for Overseas states that the world-wide 
economic depression engaged the close attention 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations this year. 
There was unanimous emphasis on the necessity 
for international co-operation, and the Economic 
and Financial Organization of the League was 
called upon to continue its study of the causes of 
fluctuations in the purchasing power of gold and 
their effect on economic life; and to study in par- 
ticular the course and phases of the present de- 
pression and the circumstances which led up to it. 


SASKATCHEWAN PREMIER BOOSTS 
ALLIANCE 


The best Alliance speech of the season was deliver- 
ed in North Battleford by our Minister of Education, 
Dr. Anderson. Mr. Coldwell had concluded his 
eloquent address outlining the work and progress 
of the S. T. A., which showed something of the 
personal sacrifice the founders had made to get 
the organization under way. He reviewed the 
place it played in Dominion and World affairs. Dr. 
Anderson followed Mr. Coldwell. In a delightful 
way he paid tribute to the S. T. A. work. In ring- 
ing tones he called all true teachers to join at once 
an organization which is doing so much for educa- 
tional progress and for the teachers themselves. 
Needless to say there was a rush for application 
forms. Every teacher knows that the organization 
can do more with a complete membership. The 
organization has such a struggle today that its 
efforts for reforms are lessened. May we keep 
the S. T. A. a democratic body—that is, all teach- 
ers pay their fees regularly. May we never have 
to take that autocratic step of disciplining teach- 
ers who do not join—Saskatchewan Teacher. 





We Bey to Disagree 


(W.T.R. on Evolution) 


The Editor, A.7.A. Magazine. 
Sir: 

The following quotations will clear up some of 
the “Random Notes” of the last two issues of the 
ATA. 

“The foes of evolution err wilfully or ignorantly 
in three respects: 

“First, they fail to distinguish between the fact 
of evolution and the explanation of evolution. The 
scientist accepts as scientifically established the con- 
clusion that present existing forms of life, including 
man, have been derived by a natural process from 
earlier, simpler and lower forms that themselves 
came from distant inorganic aggregates. As to how 
this happened there are various views of theories. 
Regarding them there is great difference of opinion. 
But a rejection of a given theory of evolution, or of 
all the present theories, is not a denial of evolution 
itself. Evolution as a fact has been proven. The 
— of how it operates is something quite differ- 
ent. 
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“Second, they confuse Darwinism with evolution 
and speak as if the two meant the same thing. Dar- 
win brought together in logical and decisive form 
the evidence of the fact of evolution, and his con- 
clusions on that point have been accepted as sound. 
At the same time he undertook to explain the pro- 
cess of evolution, suggesting that it took place 
through natural selection and the survival of the 
fittest. This is Darwinism, Darwin’s theory regard- 
ing the way of evolution. It may be totally wrong. 
.. . But it does not follow that if Darwin’s particular 
theory as to the manner of evolution is rejected, the 
conception of evolution itself is rejected or even 
attacked. 


“Third, they take the scientist’s word ‘hypoth- 
esis,’ convert hypothesis into theory and theory into 
guess, and then proclaim without shame of their in- 
tellectual dishonesty that evolution is but a guess.” 


—HARRY HIBSCHMAN, Lawyer and Lecturer. 


The above is substantiated in the case of Bateson, 
quoted in both articles by W. T. R. Bateson sup- 
ports evolution and one of the theories of evolution, 
but he opposes vigorously Darwin’s special theory. 


“In 1921 he (Bateson) made so strong a speech 
against Darwin’s idea of natural selection that the 
newspaper reporters told the world Bateson had 
overthrown Darwinism. To the readers of the papers 
this meant that Bateson had overthrown evolution. 
. . . The whole burden of his speech had been that the 
evolution theory stood unassailed. His closing words 
were these: ‘Let us, then, proclaim in precise and 
unmistakable language that our faith in evolution is 
unshaken. We have no doubts as to the reality or 
truth of evolution.’ 


“Bateson was exasperated that ignorant orators 
against evolution quoted him as an enemy of the 
theory. So he took pains to make a flat denial of 
their claims in these words: ‘The lines of argument 
converging to support the theory are so forcible and 
so many that no alternative can be entertained. The 
geologic record is conclusive.’ That is, the story of 
evolution told in the rocks seemed, even to this 
sceptical worker with the microscope, an indisput- 
able proof.” 

—HENSHAW WARD in “The Proofs of Evolution.” 


W. T. R. cites Osborn as turning against evolution. 
Professor Osborn is a scientist and an evolutionist 
with a strong religious complex. His popularity is 
confined to Modernists. 


“Even in strict matters of science Professor Os- 
born gravely misleads. To please or disarm funda- 
mentalists he reiterates that ‘the ape is no longer in 
the line of human descent.’ Professor Elliott Smith, 
a higher authority, says precisely the opposite, and 
the personal dogmatism of Professor Osborn is de- 
ceptive. . . . No existing ape is or ever was in the 
line of human descent, but if we should find the bones 
of man’s ancestor in the Oligocine period: we should 
pretty certainly call them the bones of an ape.” 

Speaking of another point, Osborn’s ideas about 
Cro-Magnon man, McCabe says “. . . yet Osborn 
puts this before his readers in book after book as 
if it were the accepted teaching of science instead of 
being merely his own eccentric and accommodating 
opinion.” 

—JOSEPH MCCABE in the “Lies of Religious Liter- 
ature.” 
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“The reduction of the thumb in the ape is cited 
by Professor Osborn as ruling them out from the 
line of human ascent, but the remarkable feature 
is, not that the ape should have the thumb reduced, 
but should have a thumb at all. 

“‘Anti-evolutionists of all schools are doubtless re- 
joicing in the fact that Professor Osborn has re- 
pudiated man’s descent from the ape and has 
brought forward with all the authority of his name 
some of the very points they have long been stress- 
ing. But their exuberance will be dampened some- 
what when they realize that Professor Osborn, like 
Professor Wood Jones, separates man from the apes 
only in order to derive him eventually from a far 
lower branch of the primate stock.” 

—WM. K. GREGORY, “The Origin of Man from the 
Anthropoid Stem.” 


As for Sir Arthur Keith, here are the closing 
words of nis inaugural address as president of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science: 

“What is man’s origin? Was Darwin right when 
he said that man, under the action of biological 
forces, which can be observed and measured, has 
been raised from a place among the anthropoid apes 
to that which he now occupies? The answer is yes! 
and in returning this verdict I speak but as foreman 
of the jury—a jury which has been empanelled from 
men who have devoted a lifetime to weighing the 
evidence.” 

If the Keyser quoted by W. T. R. is the Rev. Prof. 
L. 8. Keyser, listen to his definition of evolution in 
the “Bible Champion” for August, 1928, pp. 413-414. 

“Evolution now means that all forms of present- 
day life have emerged from a primordial germ plasm, 
which somehow or other came into existence as a 
moneron, proton, or ameeba. . .” “. . . it means 
that man harks back to the pimordial proton or 
amoeba.” 

E. T. Brewster says, “Evidently the Reverend 
Professor of Fundamentalism thinks the nucleus of 
the atom is some sort of bug.” Even high school 
students are expected to learn that a proton is the 
positive electrical charge at the centre of an atom. 
Is it any wonder that fundamentalists are charged 
with failing to understand evolution? 

Yours truly, 
S. S. McRAE. 


To the Editor of the A.T.A. Magazine: 


It was with some interest that I read W. T. R.’s 
article “’Ware Evolution” in the October issue. In 
this article the interesting feature is that evolu- 
tion, or more correctly the belief in organic evolu- 
tion, has at last been reduced to “the essence of 
things hoped for and the evidence of things unseen.” 
This is, indeed, a revelation. It perhaps helps us to 
psycho-analyse these “scientists” who compile im- 
posing volumes which, no doubt, are for the sole 
purpose of forcing this act of faith on a fact-loving 
world. 4 

Let us think of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, who in 1929, passed a 
resolution unanimously to the effect that organic 
evolution is one of the well supported scientific 
theories. What a mighty act of faith! Then there 
are the words of a president of the British Asso- 
ciation, Sir Arthur Keith, who maintains that the 
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evidence is “definite and irrefragable.’’ Also we read 
that the Lambeth Conference last August adopted 
the doctrine with a substantial majority. More evi- 
dence that the capacity for faith is still extant. 

A young person of this age who does any serious 
reading is almost certain to come into contact with 
the theory. If he becomes interested he goes into the 
subject as fully as he has opportunity or inclination 
to do so. He finds before he has gone very far that 
it begins to stimulate his faculty of faith. If later 
he examines some of the evidences personally he 
(unless devoid of the capacity for faith) succumbs. 

Man has always been interested in his origin and 
all the religions he has ever built up have provided 
something to this end. The Moslem stands firm by 
his congealed-blood narrative, the Zoroastrian by his 
particular explanation and the Hindu and Buddhist 
by their common account of man’s genesis and so on. 

But can our evolutionary theory be reduced to the 
same level—totally an act of faith? Can one possess 
the geological, paleontological and embryological 
facts and still need faith to come to the logical con- 
clusion? Does he merely use the evidence to con- 
form with pre-conceived ideas? 

Let us draw up on the battlefield the two contend- 
ing forces. Examine the ranks of both armies. Isn’t 
one almost liable to think that there is a correlation 
between education and the tendency to accept the 
doctrine; or that a good way to create deserters in 
one of the armies is a barrage of enduring facts? 

If, indeed, the acceptance of the theory be a simple 
act of faith let us certainly beware of it. “Faith” 
carried to its logical conclusion makes us careless 
as to whether Jonah swallowed the whale or the 
whale swallowed Jonah as long as it be deemed neces- 
sary that we “swallow” either account; or, again, 
it could send us hurriedly to Zion City, Illinois, to 
rest back complacently on a flat earth. 

Yours truly, 
L. A. HATRE. 


NDER the caption “ ‘Ware Evolution,” W.T.R., 

in the October A.T.A. Magazine, instructs the 
reader that evolution is an “act of faith.” Scien- 
tists affirm it; “scrappiness applies to all evolu- 
tionary knowledge”; “an edifice of speculation” is 
built upon these scraps; ‘‘our old Darwinian con- 
ceptions are unproven”; “scientific advocates of 
evolution are weakening”; and “as a last word” 
his great authority, Sir J. W. Dawson, says, “I 
know nothing of the origin of man, except what 
I am told in the scriptures.” 

Dear, dear! 

In linking up his parade of authorities with 
mention of the anti-evolution league in New Zea- 
land, W. T. R. adroitly omits that there, another 
group, similar in composition, has been trying to 
force bible reading upon the schools. In the one 
case exclusion of modern thought is attempted, 
and in the other, inclusion of—let us say—bible 
science, is desired. Is it illogical to assume that 
these “‘crusades” are unconnected ? 

Elsewhere, too, the battle is joined. We have 
on the one hand the curious spectacle of a few 
educated churchmen engaged in re-interpreting 
Dawson’s great authority in the light of modern 
scholarship and research; and on the other, numer- 
ous laymen, untrained in either field, endeavoring 
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to make plausible to a progressive age, conclu- 
sions reached in the distant past. In effect the 
blind would lead the seeing. 

Is it so hard to believe that natural things de- 
veloped from simple beginnings? Evolution— 
theory, principle, or what you will—is, in the 
nucleus, but that. Darwinism is not evolution; 
neither is Weismannism nor Mendelism: they are 
but theories of the way in which evolution is 
brought about. The fact of evolution is a differ- 
ent thing from the agencies of evolution. Is there 
today a scientist of any standing (exclude the 
tame variety in theological institutions) who dis- 
putes the fact of evolution? 

Why, then, the dust of conflict and the clash 
of authority? Scientists are human; the research 
intense. In the debate upon hypothesis and the 
attendant rivalry of theory, we see the targets 
erected and the ensuing contest: when one target 
falls, another is erected upon a firmer basis; this 
is subjected to such a fusilade of world-wide criti- 
cism, that what is fanciful falls, and fact and logi- 
cal inference stand. All scientific progress has 
been subjected to these conditions. 

It may safely be conceded that many scientific 
theories require this procedure. No one swallows 
them entire; they are a challenge to the open 
mind. The discoveries of Copernicus, Galileo, 
Geordano Bruno, Newton, Harvey, Jenner, of 
countless pioneers, were accompanied and fol- 
lowed by speculation. (Should it be necessary to re- 
mind one of the treatment these fore-runners re- 
ceived?) Whence came medical knowledge, mod- 
ern sanitation, the humanism which is making 
worthwhile social life, the application of natural 
law to man’s comfort? These reached us by the 
same route as that by which evolution is travel- 
ling: hypothesis, discussion, research, practice— 
re-stated theory, renewed application. Never sta- 
tionary, these edifices of speculation grow and are 
tested, despite the malice of theological flunkeys. 
Theory! Speculation! Yes, and we are debtors to 
these far-seeing thinkers. 

What is W. T. R.’s aim? Does he wish us to 
return to the “Age of Faith,” and wander in the 
flowery meads of mediaeval ignorance? In those 
days “science” was derived from a closed book 
embalming belief in firmament, in flat fixed earth 
and moving sun, of an earth which came into ex- 
istence on the 23rd of October, 4004, at 9 a.m. 
Surely not; not to that dim twilight dominated by 
a fanatical priesthood! “Ignorance is the mother 
of devotion.” 


In the last resort there is an “Act of Faith” in 


human endeavor; faith that ignorance and super- 
stition will be dissolved in the acids of science and 
education. 





The debate is now closed—Editor 
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PROBLEM SOLVING IN ARITHMETIC 


Note—The following article is a summary of part of an investigation made by Inspector W. H. Swift while doing graduate 
work under the direction of the writer. The fact that scattered portions of the entire report are here assembled will explain the 


lack of detailed explanations of certain parts. 


Purpose of the Investigation 


HE entire study, here reported in part, was 

designed to give information concerning the 
ability of children to analyze problems ordinarily 
given them for solution, and to reveal the ability 
of pupils to understand general processes apart 
from the concrete situations. 


Subjects 


The investigation was carried through with the 
assistance of teachers and pupils of grades IV, V, 
and VI in the Alex. Taylor, Garneau, King Ed- 
ward and Westmount schools in the City of 
Edmonton. 

Method 


The pupils were given certain problems to 
solve in the ordinary manner. After the written 
solution was completed, the pupils were given 
certain tasks designed to throw light upon their 
understanding of processes and principles used in 
the written solutions. The methods used were de- 
cided upon after individual work with eleven boys 
from the intermediate grades. 

The general procedure in this part of the in- 
vestigation was to give a problem to be solved, and 
to follow this step by having each pupil attempt 
to arrange in order of logical sequence various 
statements based upon the problem in question. 
One of these questions and the list of questions 
from one set of slips is given here in detail. 


preetens: A girl is typing letters and has done 
; 60 already. She is to type for 3 
¥ hours this morning and 4 hours this 
a afternoon. If she types eight letters 
an hour, how many will she have 
done by the end of the day? 
Analysis Slips— 
She has typed 60 letters already. 
She types 3 hours in the morning. 
She types 4 hours in the afternoon. 
To find how many hours she types in a 
day add 3 and 4. 
3+4=7. 
She types 7 hours during the day. 
She types 8 letters in an hour. 
The number of letters typed today will be 
found by multiplying 8 by 7. 

(9) 8X7=56. 

(10) She types 56 letters today. 

(11) The number of letters done will be found 
by adding what are already done and 
those done today. 

(12) 60+56=116. 

(13) She types 116 letters altogether. 

The slips used were 4” by 34” and the material 

on them was typewritten. 


In the classroom the procedure was as follows: 
The class was given the sheet of questions on 
which they first wrote their names, grades, and 
ages. The reverse side of the sheet was used for 
the written solution. Time was given for all but 
the extremely slow to finsh. The working of the 
problem gave an indication of the ability in solv- 
ing written problems, and gave the pupils an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with the content 
before proceeding to the analysis. 

These solutions were collected and the pack- 
ages of analysis slips were distributed. Before the 
pupils examined these latter slips they were told 
exactly what was expected of them in the next 
step. This problem was written upon the black- 
board: “John had 10 marbles. He gave 4 to Henry 
and 3 to Peter. How many did he have left?” The 
various steps and operations in this problem were 
analyzed and written upon the board in the order 
in which they occurred in one’s thinking about the 
problem. Here was a demonstration of the pro- 
cedure that was to be followed during the next 
part of the work. The pupils then opened their 
packages and arranged the slips on the desk, one 
below the other, until they were satisfied that they 
had placed them in correct sequence. Ample time 
was given for all but the extremely slow to com- 
plete the exercise. The slips were then numbered 
from the top as placed on the desks, and replaced 
in the packages in that order. 

The following table shows the number of 
problems attempted: 








| Attempts 
114 
118 
35 
114 
121 


f ts ; 
__Totals....... | 167 f | 502 


Problem 








Table 1—Number of Pupils in Various Grades 
Attempting to Solve and Analyze Problems 
In the next table is a summary of the results 
obtained in the problem-solving and analysis of 
the five problems. In the original report these ap- 
pear separately, as well as summarily. 


| Grades 
Item Pi eS of eee scare} otels 
Problems attempted | 155 | 180 502 
Solutions correct | 164 | 
% correct (solutions) | ( 3 91 
Analysis correct | 14 | 438 | 96 
% correct (analysis) | 1 '53 





Table 2—Summary of Results on Problem Solving 
and Problem Analysis 
Analysis as considered above was in terms of 
correct arrangement of the slips. Examination of 
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the individual attempts showed that there were yet are unable to solve them in the ordinary way. 
great differences in the quality of the attempted We are not surprised at this latter fact, because 
sortings. Some had few mistakes; others had the understanding and memorization of a general- 
nearly all the slips in the wrong order. It seemed ization must be paralleled by practice in the ap- 
unfair to group together ali these attempts. An plication of the principle or the possessor of the 
arbitrary system of weights was adopted to give information will not be able to use his working 
a more accurate index to the relative abilities of principles. 
the different measures of success in analysis. Four One notes that the ability to analyze problems 
divisions, A, B, C, and D were made. Those of A increases more regularly with age than does the 
quality have no more than one slip misplaced. ability to find written solutions. Probably we can- 
Division B includes all cases that failed mainly not force an early analysis. Pupils may, as some 
with the process slips dealing with generalizations. psychologists argue, derive their generalizations 
Division C includes cases where work was very slowly as they mature. Probably, also, this de- 
poorly done but where there was some evidence velopment of reasoning ability with age may be 
of logical arrangement. To group D were assigned conditioned by the amount of opportunity the 
those cases where little or no comprehension of pupil has been given to think his way through 
the task was apparent. When the analyses were problems. This big question confronts us: To what 
scored on this weighted basis the following table extent is the present inability in analysis due to 
was assembled: lack of training of the abilities that are the real 
: = basic components of the vague ability called prob- 
Item | GradeIV | GradeV | Grade VI lem-solving ability ? 
Possible score ...... | 498 | 465 540 
Lee er oe speek eae ¥ | 7 ae 
—erve | EDUCATIONAL TRENDS IN CENTRAL 
Table 3—Weighted Scores on Problem Analysis EUROPE 
—Interpretation of Data HE TEACHERS of Edmonton were recently 
From Table 2 one reads that the pupils were given the opportunity of hearing an interesting 
very successful in obtaining correct answers in address by Dr. Paul Dengler, Director of the Austro- 
written solutions; grade IV scored 70% and grade American Institute of Education, who was on his 
VI scored 91%. In the analysis grade IV, by the way home after lecturing at the University of Cali- 
first system of scoring, obtained 8% and grade fornia and the summer school of the University of 


VI obtained 53%. With the weighted scores grade . Denver. 
IV obtained 43% and grade VI 82%. Pupils are In presenting Dr. Dengler to the teachers of Ed- 











more successful in deriving correct answers than monton the Edmonton Locals of the A.T.A. took the 
in analyzing their reasons for the work. On the first step in a new venture of providing an oppor- 
average there is over a two-year lag of the one tunity to their members—and others interested—to 
ability behind the other. hear up-to-the-minute educationists. The initial 
From the original data the following informa- venture was a success in every way—financial in- 
tion is gathered: cluded. ; , 
i: Dr. Dengler spoke on “Forces Behind Education 
Grade in Europe.” ; 
___ Item : | eee 9S ae His address divided itself into three parts: (1) 
eS eereprerss [167 | 155 | 180 yeneral trends of education in Central Europe since 
"ee a 10% | 18% | 1% the war; (2) the effects of these developments in 
With Soli omaitees myreretn) meee] mee | aay - Austria, concluding with (3) lantern slides illustrat- 
Wrong eoldiion .:................ | 30% 22% | 9% ~~ ing the work of Viennese children. 
With correct dnalysis .......... | 2% | 19% ape 56% In discussing the general trends of education in 
With wrong analysis .......... | 98% | 81% 44% Central Europe, Dr. Dengler spoke of three forces 









as being particularly influential, namely: National- 
ism, Traditionalism and Politics. By nationalism he 
meant that intense patriotism, jingoistic and narrow, 
which is a direct result of a wrong policy on the 


Table 4—Distribution of Scores According\to 
Problem Solution and Problem Analysis 


It is evident that the ability to find answers 


is nota guarantee that the ability to analyze what part of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire. The 
has been done is present. On the other hand, cer- results are best seen in Hungary, Poland, Italy and 
tain pupils are able to analyze their problems and Russia. Happily, he was able to state that there was 
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a counteracting infiuence both organized and unor- 
ganized among the teachers which was stressing the 
international aspect in education and he felt that this 
movement was making progress. 

Traditionalism, the adherence to old systems and 
ideas of teaching, was still strong in Europe, and 
where is it not? He spoke of the cleavage between 
elementary and secondary teachers, and between 
secondary teachers and the universities, resulting in 
a situation where the universities in great majority 
refuse to allow elementary teachers to enroll for 
training. In Germany, only three universities allow 
elementary teachers to enter for study. 

The third influence, politics, was brought to bear 
upon the pupils themselves. From the time a pupil 
left high school, his political opinions were fixed. 
The various political parties canvassed and prose- 
lytized among the students with the result that the 
students were divided in school into groups, corre- 
sponding to the various political parties of the coun- 
try. In some cases this led to serious trouble within 
the institution. 

Dr. Dengler then went on to show how, in Aus- 
tria, since the war, education had progressed. Under 
the old Austro-Hungarian Empire, embracing ten 
nationalities, education had been primarily for the 
purpose of making the children loyal subjects to the 
Hapsburg dynasty. The traditional type of school 
was an unhappy one for the child, it encouraged a 
passive attitude and much of the work taught was 
removed from life. Thus when the Austrian republic 
emerged after the war, there was a strong reaction 
against this traditionalism in teaching to a type of 
school and teaching which was happy, active and 
practical. School was to be made pleasant, the chil- 
dren encouraged to ask questions, and teaching to 
begin with the home and familiar surroundings. The 
formal timetable was abolished. In Vienna, for in- 
stance, the children were taken into the shops and 
factories, excursions were taken into the country, 
and the teaching was based on the children’s obser- 
vations on these trips. The burden of developing 
this new system was upon the teachers; and this 
burden was heavy. The results were soon manifest, 
and were not wholly satisfactory. As the changes 
had been brought about by the Socialists, the other 
parties criticized it severely, the universities were 
objecting, anti-Semitism and religious obscurantism 
were also opposed. So in the last few years the 
Austrian system has embodied much of the best in 
the traditional type of education, without surrender- 
ing the best in the newer ideas of teaching that had 
been tested out. Now, Dr. Dengler thinks that Aus- 
tria has an educational system which ranks high 
among the others in Europe. Incidentally he men- 
tioned that in no Austrian school do they have more 
than thirty children in a room; in many cases, the 
number is less. On questions of education, they have 
refused to let financial difficulties interfere with what 
they believe are in the best educational interests of 
the children ; and this in spite of the serious financial 
handicap which Austria has suffered since the war. 

The lantern slides with which Dr. Dengler con- 
cluded his lecture were particularly interesting. 
They were all examples of drawings and paintings 
made by elementary school children on many phases 
of their school work. The samples given showed an 
artistic ability and appreciation which it would be 
hard to find the equal of among our own Canadian 
school children. 
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Editorial 





A MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


CHRISTMAS greeting to all, to members and 

non-members, to the dreamers and to the 
visionaries; to the logicians and to the advocates of 
pure thought. We wish a Happy Christmas to the 
teaching enthusiasts, to those who spare neither 
flesh nor blood in the advancement of education; we 
send greetings to the weary and heavy-laden, to those 
burdened with the toil of long sessions and with the 
drudgery of seemingly unfruitful labor. So deeply 
do we feel the necessity of kindly feeling and genial 
fellowship, that we wish our worst enemies a season 
of unalloyed delight and entertainment. 


* * * * * 


eee hundred and thirty Christmases 
have gone, and our educational mind regards 
the birth of the first Great Teacher, as a subject, not 
only of joy and festival, but of intellectual exhil- 
aration and mental stimulus. We have not departed 
from the method of the parable as a means of in- 
stilling knowledge, and no psychology has yet been 
able to measure the deep desire for learning, nor 
the magic power of sympathy, nor the path that 
leads to wisdom. 


* * kK ok * 


NE other thought comes to us, and it is a prac- 

tical one derived from a contemplation of the 
Christmas message. The Kingdom of real education 
is not of this world: It is separate from knowledge 
as such, apart from considerations of time and space, 
and distinct from natural phenomena; it is concerned 
with the welfare of man. It is the lesson that 
Scrooge learnt on the night of his interview with the 
Spirit of Christmas Present. This jovial fellow pre- 
sented two withered and shrunken specimens of 
children. “Beware,” said he, “of these two, but 
most of all beware of this boy, Ignorance.” If there 
is a Christmas message for teachers, it must be this. 
With it, we again offer our heartiest wishes for a 
joyous and entertaining Christmas. 


A COLLEGE “BLACKLIST” 


oe “blacklist”:for American colleges? This is, 
in effect, the suggestion of Professor Thurstone 
of the University of Chicago as quoted in an article 
in The Nation of November 5th, 1930, under the 
caption “Will the Professors Do It?” The issue main- 
ly involved is the moot one of “academic freedom,” 
that is to say, the right of instructors in institutions 
of higher learning to carry on their teaching and 
research without interference from governing auth- 
orities. The problem is regarded as a rather serious 
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one in American education. It is by no means un- 
common for college teachers to be dismissed for 
nothing more serious than criticizing American 
foreign policy or circulating a questionnaire on 
social and moral problems. When this happens it is 
customary for the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors to institute an inquiry and draw up 
a report in which quite likely the dismissed teachers 
will be exonerated and the governing power cen- 
sored. There the matter rests. 
* % a te % 
ROFESSOR THURSTONE would go further. He 
would penalize the offending institution. He 
would do this by making it difficult or impossible for 
such an institution to secure the services of the best 
teachers and research workers. Not that governing 
authorities are necessarily much concerned about the 
quality of the work. The point is rather that inability 
to command the services of distinguished scholars 
would indirectly have an injurious effect on dona- 
tions, attendance, prestige, sport, and other matters 
dear to the hearts of boards of regents and their 
business agents known as presidents. 
% % % 8 % 
S SUMMED up in the article in question Profes- 
sor Thurstone’s proposal is that “the American 
Association of University Professors should prepare 
a list of accredited institutions comprising all those 
of collegiate or university rank whose academic 
standing, measured by the professional competence 
of the faculty, the quality of instruction, the recog- 
nition of freedom in scholarly or scientific inquiry 
is such as to entitle members of the staff to member- 
ship in the association. Any member of the associa- 
tion who accepted a position in a non-credited insti- 


tution would automatically forfeit his association 
membership. Professional or scientific societies 
would be asked to co-operate by dropping from their 
own lists any member who accepted a teaching posi- 
tion in an institution which the society did not ap- 
prove. An institution which improperly dismissed 
a teacher would not be restored to the accredited list 
until the teacher had been offered full reinstatement, 
with salary from the date of dismissal.” 

The proposal is a drastic one, and it must be 
remembered that the professors have not yet done it. 


NEW PROPOSED READERS, GRADES I TO VI 


NCE again teachers are given an opportunity 
to express their opinion on a matter which con- 
cerns the everyday life of the majority. The prepar- 
ation of new Readers, Grades I to VI, is being con- 
sidered by the Departments of the Western Prov- 
inces. It is proposed to invite the various Canadian 
publishing houses to submit competitive sets of read- 
ers for consideration and the Minister of Education 
proposes that a statement of requirements so far as 
Alberta is concerned, shall be prepared for the guid- 
ance of the publishers. A committee is being ap- 
pointed whose duty it will be to prepare the state- 
ment under consideration and the Alliance has been 
asked to nominate a representative for appointment 
on the committee. 


In order that the A.T.A. representative may inter- 
pret teacher opinion correctly and with confidence, 
every teacher (Grades I to VI) should complete the 
questionnaire printed on page 18 of this issue and 
mail direct to headquarters. 





Resolutions passed at the Provost Teachers’ 
Convention 


Resolved: That, owing to the many failures in 
grade VIII history this year through the difficulty 
of understanding the questions, we ask the De- 
partment of Education that the questions may be 
worded more directly and simply. 


* * *& BS * 


In view of the present widespread condition 
of unemployment, and in view of the fact that no 
relief from the present condition seems to be forth- 
coming— 


Be it Resolved: That we, the teachers here 
assembled in convention at Provost, implore the 
Department of Education to limit the number of 
students attending Normal School to the number 
that would seem necessary to man the schools of 
the province. The elimination to be carried out by 
means of suitable tests given to all students 
making application for admission to the Normal 
Schools. (Published by request.) 


IMPRESSIONS OF A SCHOOLROOM 


Scarlet flash of a girl out swinging, 
Sharp, clear tones of a school bell ringing, 
The hush of a morning prayer; 

Soft low music of children singing, 
Louder then, to the last note clinging 
So clear on the morning air. 


Sunbeams gold thru a window wending 

Shed warm glows on the children bending 
With earnest will. 

Eyes alight with a tender gleaming 

Shy child-sou! filled with joyous dreaming 
Of fairies still. 


A restless lad in a prison living, 
Eager to take of Nature’s giving 
Beneath the sky 
Paint-brush drops after careless smudging, 
Every stroke to his paper grudging 
As time drags by. 


Baby lips primer rhymes are reading, 
Tots so small they are ever needing 
Great care and love; 
But o’er it all is the joy of knowing 
Darkened things to light are growing 
And strive above. 
VIOLET E. PATNOE. 
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PLEASE FILL IN THIS FORM 

QUESTIONNAIRE ON READERS » GRADES | to VI | 

(NoTE: Neither the name of the teacher nor the school will be divulged.) 

1. In your opinion would it be more valuable to have a reader for each grade rather than the present 


1) 


I este eeicaptlecerenrsiniepttc bere i-eehioromenmnreppnpnpyyseeenseeeenrsneniepeientiniion tare eathaintaeemelieenitnneyienapndiitineomel dong icnapenaene et eaes 


. If so, would you recommend a smaller and more selective volume or a larger and more comprehensive 


eeeegias Ut baiaie ine Dedolose bal Ae Ok a ee 


. What is your opinion as to the content? Should it be more literary in selection or should it combine 


more general and factual information with literary content? 22sec 3 Fe iad reenter che 


4. Do you think that there should be more historical and biographical sketches suitable to the grades in- 
nt ns I ECO ng pd atin tliat apiedee adele hbhsaws 
5. Would you eliminate selections dealing With War? cccceccccesccssnsessssseeneceeeee oe ee OF Omer isan Se fone 
6. Would you make any exceptions in respect to question 5? 2 .. faileita hail natiadiladitat dit at al cana a 
7. Do you think there are sufficient selections contaimimg umn? oe cccceeccesseeseseennnsensnenunsevnneesnensnenstnnnannanee , 
8. Would you advise the introduction of more happy and bright selections? eect 
9. Would you favour more selections suitable for silent reading purposes? ....... SE Me eae 
10. Do you believe that selections suited to oral reading are only incidental to the Literature selections 
eral ang gence senstccenepy sin sbeononnbreeaenenn —prretninninenceenia tages 4 age openbiattreaeran-ameaaaid 
11. In the junior grades should the reading matter be chosen with greater care in providing more dram- 
IR ag a as erase enienteseAP Heats etic epee ca ie, at dase cree eee owe. ee 
12. Would you favour the arrangement of the lessons in the different readers: 
Pa IRR eroblgon abo toe seta ptlbhasb Me cdenetete ter otescaitia batts 
(b) According to degree of difficulty 2c. cece i iscshe ents decloatl pblahebaeabaad dpiche a eaclatbtntededte Aint Atk 
(c) By separating the prose and the poetry selections ? ccc cccecccsccsscccsssessseessssssesnssnssasesnsssssesssenessesseseesee se dastbe Reh 


13. 
14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


. Are there any points not covered in the above questions that you would advise? State these below. 


(d) By placing all suitable memory selections apart? 0. 


Would you favour more illustrations in the readers? ccc ecesssssssscssssssesssnneeseesessssstssnnenseseennnnecessnianasesennssneseseeace 


If so, what particular kind do you favour, the plain black and white sketching or coloured illustrations? 


Do you favour notes at the end of the selections on the more difficult points? 


Do you favour an exercise of questions at the end of the more difficult lessons? 


Do you favour a handbook for the readers similar to the present ones in use? 


Would you favour different coloured covers for the readers of different grades? 


Every teacher should avail himself of this (Name) 


opportunity to have his opinion considered sos dtetdePadeetaroromen tiga torreon esc tintetnesedabontctestoeeipeia raleninhidoesdecehid 


on this important nee. 


RETURN THIS SHEET TO ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE, INC., 
Imperial Bank Bldg., Edmonton 
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WH OUR TEACHERS’ HELPS DEPARTMENT Ty 





OUTLINES FOR JANUARY 


Outlines for Grades I to VII Inclusive, by Courtesy of the 
Calgary School Board 


Suggested Outline for Average Class 


GRADE I.— 
READING 
Silent reading, phrase and sentence drill daily. Continue 
book reading, increasing the amount of material read each 
day. Finish the First Part of The Canadian Primer with all 
A and B classes, as well as supplementary work. 


PHONICS 
Review phonetic sounds taught, and teach the long sound 
of the vowels, including their use in such words as pie, hoe, 
blue, ete. 


LANGUAGE 


Continue December work, aiming at the expression of 
two connected ideas suggested by questions. This work will, 
of course, be entirely oral. 

Discussions on Eskimo Life; the Christmas holiday; ete. 

Games—“Pretend you are an Eskimo child, an igloo, an 
Eskimo dog, etc.” Talks over toy telephones. 

Pictures—Eskimo pictures. Available winter action 
studies. Begin the study of pictures suggested on the Art 
Course. 

Dramatization—Review of stories studied through the 
fall term. 

Stories—Tale of the Littlest Mouse; Travels of a Fox; 
Baby Mouse. Begin the reproduction of stories, choosing 
well-known ones for practice. 


MEMORIZATION 
Little Tee Wee; Eskimo Poems. 


ARITHMETIC 
Counting backwards, ten to one, showing the subtraction 
idea in this. 
Counting by 5’s. Oral use of one-half, and one-quarter. 
Review grouping 1 to 8, with more formal use of com- 
binations. Recognition and making of numbers, 1 to 29. 
Numbers before and after each number from 1 to 20. 


HYGIENE 
Care of the skin, the eyes, the hair. 
their uses. 


Exercises and 


CITIZENSHIP 
Care of school property; individual possessions and 
their care. 


NATURE STUDY 
Trees, their bareness in January; Christmas trees. 
Birds, winter feeding. 
Plants — bulbs, hothouse plants, home plants, cut 
flowers, ete. 


GRADE Il.— 
READING AND LITERATURE 
(a) Reading—(1) Baby Bear Mends His Chair; (2) The 
Snowbird’s Song; (3) The Little Eskimo; (4) How the 
Robin Got its Red Breast; (5) Supplementary Reader. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Skates and Boots—Boxing Gloves—Footballs— 
Skis—Toboggans—Indian Moccasins—Indian Gloves 
—Indian Slippers—and lots of other useful sporting 
goods for gitts— 

MODERATELY PRICED 


9 
Uncle Ben’s Exchange 
Cor. 102 Ave. and 101 St. 
Established 1912. *Phone 22057 
EDMONTON, ALTA. 
























(b) Literature and Memorization—(1) Wynken, Blynken 
and Nod; (2) Foreign Children; (3) The Elf Man. 

(c) Stories for Telling—(1) Little Syrian Maid; (2) Pig 
Brother; (3) Noah and the Ark. 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 

(a) Oral Topics— 

My Holidays; Fairies, Elves and Pixies; How to Treat a 
Visitor; The Snowman. 

(b) Teach “They are” and “There are.” Teach the question 
and its punctuation. Give much practice in both these, 
written and oral. 

(c) Vocabulary Building—Teach final le as in bottle, ete. 
Review al, all; au, aw. Teach final et as,in market, etc. 


SPELLING 
(January to April) 


Teach the words from the second term list, also difficult 
words from the supplementary list, taking four or five new 
words a day. Finish the phonic list. Continue the Friday 
review. 

Suggestions—Use the words from the lists in simple sen- 
tences for dictation, starting about March. Insist upon the 
correct use of capitals and periods. 

Teach the words which have a short vowel, and double 
the final consonant, when ing or ed is added, e.g.—get, get- 
ting; run, running; slip, slipping, slipped. 

Teach the words which drop the final e when ing is added, 
e.g.—Come, coming. 

Teach related words as love, lovely; dark, darker; duck, 
duckling; end, ended, ending. 


CITIZENSHIP 

First Week—Kindness Week. (a) To others. (b) To 
all living things. Animal stories, include those showing 
kindness of animals to man. 

_ Second Week—Helping Mother Week. 
here. Helping teacher also included. 

Third Week—Feeding birds. Putting out crumbs, ete. 
Be sure pets have warm places to sleep. Talks on bears, 
rabbits, gephers, beavers, squirrels, etc. Emphasize care and 
reatness of these animals in their homes. 

_ Fourth Week—Heating problem. Simply spoken of— 
Airing bedrooms and schoolroom. Avoid sitting too near 
stoves for health reasons and to avoid fire. Talks on fire- 
drill and reasons for orderliness in getting out of a building. 


ARITHMETIC 
Counting in any 100 space by 5’s. Counting to 36 by 3’s 
and 6’s. Review inch, foot. Teach yard, % inch, % foot. 
Review time. Teach telling time in 5-minute spaces. 


Teach combinations and separations: 9 8 
$19 


Dramatization 


Daily drill in adding up to and including 50. Much oral 
work by individuals. 


Use of signs, e.g.—$ c. 









Medals, Shields, Prize Cups and 
Other Trophies Made to Order 


Designs submitted for Special Events 


We specialize in Fine Engraving 


JACKSON BROS. 


Leading Jewellers 


Jackson Building, Edmonton ’Phone 21747 


“T saw your name in the A.T.A.” 
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NATURE STUDY 

1. Plant Growth —slips—care of potted plants and 
window boxes. Plant seeds collected in fall (radish, 
pea or bean, sunflower, pumpkin). Effect of light on 
plants. Produce bloom from bulbs. 

2. Winter fruits—oranges, lemons, bananas, winter 
grapes; nuts. Stories of places from which they come. 

3. Winter birds and what they are doing. Snowbirds— 
their activities and how to care for them. 

4. Care of pets in winter—pigeons and domestic fowl. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 

First and Second Week—Fruits—(a) Stories about fruit. 
(b) How grown and countries from which they come. (c) 
Eat plenty of fruit instead of candy. 

Third Week—Dried Fruit. 

Fourth Week—Care of Foods—Keep all food well cov- 
ered in a cool place away from flies and dust. Always use 
clean dishes foy all foods. 


GRADE Ilil.— 
READING AND LITERATURE 

Reading and Literature go hand in hand. Enjoyment 
and appreciation followed by dramatization and memoriza- 
tion is the desired end in this grade. 

The mechanics should be pretty well mastered by the time 
the pupils reach Grade III, but drill on the more difficult 
vowel and consonant combinations will be found necessary. 
Review phonics if the pupils stumble. 

Word drill and silent reading should always precede oral 
reading lessons. 

(a) Silent Reading—Use suggestions on page 10. Stress 
= reading, for it is a constant necessity in most 
ives. 

(b) Dramatization—Use supplementary as well as the 
Third Reader. ‘Play Awhile” is good. 

Silent—Robinson Crusoe. The Lost Camel. 

Oral—The Wedding of Allan-a-Dale. A Fairy went A- 
Marketing. A Japanese Home, The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

Story Telling—How the Elephant Got his Trunk. 

Memory—The Land of Story Books. Lullaby of an In- 
fant Chief. The Iroquois Lullaby. 

Dramatization—The Land of Story Books. 


LANGUAGE 

After the letter is taught there should be weekly practice. 
Two stories a month at least should be dramatized. 

(a) Oral—How I spent Christmas Holidays; My Favorite 
Story; The New Year; A Winter Game. 

(b) Formal—A two-sentence letter a week. Teach ad- 
dressing of envelope. Write original three-sentence story 
after oral discussion. 


(c) Vocabulary Building — Opposites such as: full, 
empty; clean, dirty; etc. 
° SPELLING 


Second Term—January to March 15th—Teach the list 
of words given for the second term. 


March 16th to April 30th—Words from the supplement- 
ary list not previously taught. 


May and June—Review. 


In each of the above periods there will be time for the 
teaching of extra words needed by individual classes. 


In order that the Spelling lessons may be an aid to Com- 
position, it is suggested that dictation of phrases or sen- 
tences be given at least twice a week throughout the year. 


CITIZENSHIP 

New Year—Birthday—Start by looking for opportunities 
of being he!pful—(a) At home—parents’ demands. (b) At 
school—contribute to the maintenance and order while 
teacher may be absent from classroom. (Your strength then 
is in being still). (c) Stories: 

1. Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs (Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales). 

2. St. Christopher (Encyclopedia). 

8. Grace Darling. 

4. Cedric becomes a Knight. 


ARITHMETIC 


1. More rapidity in addition and subtraction, multiplica- 
tion and division, 
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Fractions 4, %, %. 
Review tables taken before Christmas. 
Teach 6 times table (m. and d.) 


Teach Arabic notation to 75,000, and Roman notation 
to 75. 


6. Currency in multiplication. 


NATURE STUDY 
Defer study of hills and water on hills till spring thaw. 
Germination of Seeds—cut top off carrot, put in water; 
linseed on piece of flannel over jar of water; beans in-saw- 
dust; cut potato for planting, grow in earth; grain seeds 
in water-soaked sponge. Kinds and sources of heating. 


HYGIENE 


Nature’s care for us. Cleaning agents—the wind, the 
rain, water drainage, etc. 


GRADE IV.—- 
READING AND LITERATURE 

In Silent Reading aim for increased speed. 

In Oral Reading smoothness and expression of wholes 
to be the aim. 

In Literature help pupils to build up mental pictures— 
to visualize. 

Note—Minimum of work is suggested. 

Silent Reading—Damon and Pythias. John Gilpin. 

Oral Reading—The Miller of the Dee. Maggie and Tom. 

Literature—John Ridd’s Ride. A Meeting in the Rain. 

Memory Work—The Sower and the Seed. The Brook 
Song. 

Story—Apples of Idun, 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 

The aims of this grade are—(a) To teach the pupil to 
gather ideas before he speaks or writes. (b) To enlarge and 
improve his vocabulary. (c) To give practice in speaking and 
writing the simple sentence. 

A. Vocabulary Lessons—Collect name words, words that 
tell and words that describe. 

B. Oral and Written Work—Practice in use of joining 
words—who, which, but, that, etc. 


SPELLING 

Owing to the fact that many words in the prescribed 
course are known to many of the pupils, it is suggested that 
time should be spent in drilling upon the phonetic words 
found in Morang’s Phonic Manual. ‘These words will be 
found useful in writing Composition, Literature, etc. 

Note.—Lists should be made by each teacher of ordinary 
words misspelled by pupils in written exercises. It is recom- 
mended that the words on these lists be treated as part of the 
Spelling Course for the class. 


First 85 words in Course—Second Term List. Memory 
Work Spelling. 


CITIZENSHIP AND HISTORY TALKS 

New Year’s Day—How it is celebrated in other lands. 

Public Order—Peace on streets. Duties of police and 
firemen—assist, not hinder or ridicule. 

Laws—Stories of early Greeks and Romans and their 
demands for written laws. 

Perseverance and Patience—In work, in play, in self- 
improvement. 

Early Days in Alberta. 


ARITHMETIC 

Work in the Mechanical Operations is the main feature of 

the work in Arithmetic in this grade. 
_ Continue long division with more and more difficult di- 

visors. Insist on checking same. 

Continue multiplication by two and three figures, now 
checked by division. 

Continue problems, stressing power to draw conclusions 
and make statements. 


NATURE STUDY 
Watch the various stages of the bulb development, 
Bird Study—-Snow-Bunting and Chickadee. 
Animal Study—Coyote and Muskrat. 


= go bo 


ol 


GEOGRAPHY 
Continue the Star Study. 
Detailed study of—Tea, coffee, cocoa, and silk. 
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HYGIENE 


Care of Foods—Keep food covered, clean, cool; keep flies 
out; have windows in pantry; do not use food from cans with 
bulging ends; do not use ice cream or candies that have been 
exposed to dust; see that all dishes are clean. 


GRADE V.— 
READING AND LITERATURE 
(This Suggested Outline Represents the Minimum of Work.) 
Oral Reading—The Moonlight Sonata. 
Memory Work—My Thoughts. | , (Canadian Poetry Book). 
“Heaven is not reached........ — (Poems Every Child 
Should Know). 


Silent Reading—The Laws of the Land. 
Literature—The Laws of the Land. 
Story Telling—King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid. 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 

The aims in this grade are: (a) To teach pupils to recog- 
nize the main idea in any group of ideas. (b) To teach the 
simple paragraph. 

Since the new work for Grade V. is “Paragraph Work’ 
this should be commenced early in the term and continued 
throughout the year. In September some hero, such as Ja- 
son, Roland, ete., should be selected as interesting to the class 
and suitable alike for paragraph work, teaching of continu- 
ity, selecting of interesting matter and the beginning of the 
word list for the year. 

Another important division of this subject is vocabulary 
work. ‘With this end in view, there should be regular and 
intelligent use of the dictionary and systematic sentence prac- 
tice, both oral and written, with words which have created 
their own interest for children. 

In all Oral Composition common errors should be cor- 
rected as they occur. Such errors as are given on page 71 
of the Course of Studies should also receive attention. 

Children should be taught from the first to criticize their 
own work and should be given some easy standard such as the 
samples given on page 72 of the Course of Studies. 

Oral Composition should occupy about two-thirds of the 
time and Written Composition the other one-third. In the 
written paragraph teach indentation and capitalized title. 
Quotation marks will be required for direct narration in writ- 
ten dramatization. 

Owing to the nature of the work, there will be a great 
similarity each month—the paragraph—but it should in- 
crease in difficulty. 

For suggested exercises see Course of Studies, Part I, p. 
70, also Learning to Speak and Write, Book II, pp. 14 to 16, 
21, 25-15, 26, 30, 34-11, 40-11, 41 to 48, 44-1, 45-4, 47-2, 
47-7, 48-9, 49 to 51. 

SPELLING 

In addition to words found in the Course of Study and 
in the Speller pupils should gradually become familiar with 
words used in Geography, Citizenship, etc., providing the 
spelling of them is not beyond the scope of the pupils. If it 
is at all possible, teach such words in the spelling lesson im- 
mediately following the Geography or other lessons, in which 
they were introduced. Give dictation exercises from Reader, 
also. sentences built up by introducing words from the differ- 
ent subjects. 

Note.—Lists should be made by each teacher of ordinary 
words misspelled by pupils in written exercises. It is recom- 
mended that the words on these lists be treated as part of the 
Spelling Course for the class. 

First 80 words in Course—Second Term. 


Words from Memory Selection and from other subjects. 


HISTORY AND CITIZENSHIP 
Some of the qualities which should be magnified in the 
mind of the pupil at this stage are: Self-respect, personal 
honor, a sense of justice, courage that avoids bravado, the 
right use of leisure time. This can be brought about by the 
use of suitable stories, either read or told. 


The formal teaching of History is not required. 


HISTORY 


Stories of the establishment of the fur trade with the 
Indians by agents of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and of the 
North-West Trading Company. 


CITIZENSHIP 
JANUARY and FEBRUARY— 


Sense of justice, necessity for restraint and punishment 
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in school and at home. Unfairness and unkindness of injur- 
ing animals and tormenting young pupils. 


ARITHMETIC 


In this grade continue the development in speed and 
accuracy in the four simple rules. In bills and accounts 
stress neatness, systematic form and accuracy. Give practice 
in all statements in problems and encourage pupils to think 
for themselves and to show originality in written solutions. 
Keep all problems and exercises as practical as possible. 


Problems on tables taught. Drill and review. 


NATURE STUDY 


Refer to Outline in Course of Study, Part II. 
29 and 30. 


Pages 28, 


GEOGRAPHY 


Alberta—Position, size, boundaries. Drainage Systems. 
Maps. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


In this grade the main object is to teach the child to care 
for his or her body in an intelligent manner—to show the 
“Why” of health practices, and to develop good health habits. 

The Muscles—1. Meaning of a muscle. General idea of 
the size, number, shape and structure of muscles. 2. Im- 
portance of muscles. 3. Importance of play and exercise. 
4, Importance of good posture. 


GRADE VI.— 

READING AND LITERATURE 
Literature—Marmion and Douglas. Sherwood. 
Memorization—Choice of: Scots Wha Hae. Bonnie Prince 

Charlie. Ye Mariners of England. Home Thoughts from the 
Sea. 
Oral Reading—Marmion and Douglas. Sherwood. 


Silent Reading—Ants and their Slaves. Departure of 
the Fleet from Lemnos. 


Story Telling—Arthur. 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 

Composition in Grade VI centres around the Topic Sen- 
tence and the Business Letter. Practice should be given in 
eliminating all ideas which are neither pertinent nor inter- 
esting. 

(a) Drill in Paragraphs and Letters as review work. 

(b) Teach Suffixes of Course, page 75. 

(c) Teach words in Mechanics of Composition of Course, 


page 76. 
GRAMMAR 
(a) Verbs—Suggested Exercises: 
(1) Selecting verbs in sentences. 
(2) Making sentences using verbs. 
(3) Fill in blanks in sentences with suitable verbs. 
(4) Write sentences using verbs suggesting sound, 
motion, etc., e.g.: chirp, trudge, plod, click, ete. 

(b) Exercises using the same word, (1) as a noun, (2) 
as a verb. e.g.: work, aim, iron, etc. 

(c) Verbs which express Present, Past and Future Time 
—Suggested Exercises: Page 69 and 70 of “‘Learn- 
ing to Speak and Write.” 

N.B.—Formal Grammar does not begin until the pupil 
has reached Grade VII. Therefore it should not be taken as 
a separate and definite subject but should be combined with 
Composition. Use the authorized text, “Learning to Speak 


and Write.” 
SPELLING 


In addition to the words included in the following out- 
line, any words not in the Course of Studies but in the 
Speller should be taught. From time to time new words will 
have to be used by the pupils—for example, words from 
History, Geography, Memory Selections, ete. Whenever op- 
portunity offers itself, these words should be taught. 

A review should be taken at the end of each month. 

Note.—Lists should be made by each teacher of ordin- 
ary words misspelled by pupils in written exercises. It is 
recommended that the words on these lists be treated as part 
of the Spelling Course for the class, 

65 words: Action to directly. 


HISTORY AND CIVICS 
History 


The Hundred Years’ War—England’s entanglement with 
Scottish affairs gives France an opportunity to free her land 
from England’s claims. 
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Wat Tyler’s Rebellion — This rebellion occurred during 
the latter half of the Hundred Years’ War. Of this period 
Green remarks, “It covers an age of shame and suffering 
such as England had never known.” This condition of dis- 
tress—the heavy taxes, the manner of collecting them— 
drove the peasants, encouraged by the preaching of John 
Ball, to strike a blow to free themselves from serfdom. The 
story of Wat Tyler. The fatal ending. 

Henry V at Agincourt — Another spurt of the Hundred 
Years’ War. Henry’s brilliant generalship. 

Civics 

It is suggested that, by taking one lesson each week and 

one chapter each month from the prescribed text, this phase 


of the work can be covered satisfactorily. See McCaig’s 
Studies in Citizenship, Part I. 
ARITHMETIC 

Aims—(a) To increase speed without sacrificing ac- 
curacy in all mechanical work. (b) To secure a mastery of 
vulgar fractions. 

Multiplication of a Fraction—(a) By a whole number. 
(b) By a fraction. (c) By a mixed number. 

N.B.—Pay careful attention to accuracy. Give frequent 
mental exercises. 


NATURE STUDY 
i: ee... -2 AR 
GEOGRAPHY 
Special emphasis should be placed on Canada. 
(a) Climate of Canada—Comparison of temperature 
variations, rainfall, winds of different subdivisions. 
(b) The Natural Resources which make her potentially 
great. 
(c) The Industrial Activities, 
(d) Trade and Commerce. 


HYGIENE 


Circulation — Four Lessons: Sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5— 
Two lessons. Care of the Circulatory System—Two lessons. 
Review. 


GRADE VII.— 
READING AND LITERATURE 


Literature—Solitude of Alexander Selkirk. 

Oral Reading—The Revenge. 

Silent Reading—A Picnic by the Baltic. 

Supplementary Reading—Oliver Twist. 

Memory Work—‘“They that go down to the sea in ships.” 
—(Psalm 107.) A Face. 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 
1. Personal Letters—Friendly letters, informal invita- 
tions, acknowledgments, etc. 
2. Oral—Short speeches on assigned topics. 
8. The three-paragraph composition continued. 
4. Condensing stories. This can be correlated with No. 3. 


GRAMMAR 


Study of Parts of Speech—(1) Noun: Definition. Uses: 
(a) Subject of a Verb. (b) Object of a Verb or Preposition. 
(c) Completion of the Predicate. (d) The Possessive use. 

2. Pronoun: Definition. Uses: (Same as Noun.) 

(3) Verb: Definition. Uses: Predicate of the Sentence 
—Order: (a) doing, (b) having, (c) being. 

Review “shall” and ‘will’; Active and Passive con- 
structions. 


SPELLING 


Note.—Lists should be made by each teacher of ordinary 
words misspelled by pupils in written exercises. It is recom- 
mended that the words on these lists be treated as part of 
the Spelling Course for the class. 


(a) First 50 words from Second Term List—(Course). 
(b) New words from other subjects. 


HISTORY AND CIVICS 
History 


Age of Discovery and Colonization—(a) Early Discover- 
ers. (b) Growth of English Sea Power. (c) Colonization. 
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Civics 
The course is covered in Part II of McCaig’s Studies in 
Citizenship. Lessons may be taken up by class reading— 
silently or aloud—and followed by an oral discussion. A 
lesson every two weeks should cover the course in a satis- 


factory manner. 
ARITHMETIC 
Board measure, denominate numbers, areas and volume 
(rectangular), 
GEOGRAPHY 
Detailed study of Europe and its countries. 
Note.—The regular drawing of maps is advisable. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
Communicable Diseases—(a) Disease Germs—What they 
are—where they grow—the body’s protection against them— 
the saliva of the mouth—the mucus in the nose kills many 
germs—the work of the white blood cells. (b) Immunity— 
Meaning of natural and acquired immunity—how immunity 
may be acquired by vaccination and inoculations. (c) 
Jenner. 
AGRICULTURE 
Part 2 in Course of Studies—(Pages 68-101 in Text). 
GRADE VIII — 
ARITHMETIC 
JANUARY and FEBRUARY— 
(a) Square root. 
(b) Mensuration. 
GRAMMAR 
See September Outlines. 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 
JANUARY—MARCH— 
(a) Vocabulary Work. 
(b) Punctuation. 
(c) Letter writing. 
(d) Writing conversation. 
(e) Argumentation. 


HYGIENE 
(a) Nervous System. 
(b) Burns. 
(c) Electric shocks. 
(d) Frost bites, 
GEOGRAPHY 


The British Empire in Asia. 


AGRICULTURE 


As last month. 
ART 


Object Drawing. Angular Perspective. See Exercise V. 
Picture Study: “Sir Galahad,” Watts. 


HISTORY 
JANUARY and FEBRUARY— 
Parts 7, 8 and 9. 
CIVICS 
JANUARY—APRIL— 
(d), (e), (f). 


We invite Inspection of our New Shops 


The latest in equipment and decoration. 


Soft distilled water used throughout beauty 
and barber shops. 


ALL PERMANENTS FROM $7.50 
Coughlin’s 
THE CAPITOL BEAUTY PARLORS 


10132 Jasper Avenue 
EDMONTON 
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Correspondence 


Miss E. M. B. writes asking us for suggestions in regard 
to homework and seatwork assignments in Grades VI and 
VII work—History, Geography and Literature. ‘As the 
library of this school is very meagre, there is little material 
for supplementary reading or for reference. . . . There are 
very few books in the homes.” 


That is a hard proposition—about as hard as the Israel- 
ites’ task of making bricks without straw. Here are a few 
suggestions which may be of use: 


1. Write to the Extension Department, University of Al- 
berta, tell them of the state of your library, and ask 
them if they can send you a “travelling library” of books 
suitable for the courses you referred to. Or, write to 
other teachers along the Edmonton-Athabasca line and 
see if you can organize them into a route along which a 
number of these travelling libraries could be sent in 
succession. Or, write to the Editor of the Athabasca 
Echo, a lively and public-spirited weekly, and ask him or 
his staff to give publicity to the great need and to try to 
launch the suggested scheme in co-operation with the 
University Extension Dept. (There’s a reason behind 
these suggestions. ) 


2. Have the pupils write letters to Publicity Commissioners 
in various countries covered by the Geography courses, 
asking for literature about the resources and agricultural 
possibilities of their state (e.g., Florida, California, 
Argentine). 


38. Though the newspaper resources of your community are 
small, exploit them to the utmost. (I am still speaking 
of Geography). If your Grades VI and VII are small, 
unite them and divide the group into “Clubs” for col- 
lecting and arranging materials gathered from farm 
papers, etc., one club each for Europe, Asia, Africa and 
America. Give a minute each morning to reminding 
the clubs of their work and to expressing appreciation of 
anything that is brought in. 


4. In the meantime, you have only the pupils’ text books to 
work with—and such books of your own as may be 
useful. Here are a few ideas that may be feasible: 


Geography.—Pick sides for a debate on Sweden vs. Italy 
(which one I would prefer to live in) or other countries 
which offer fair argument, and good contrast. Or, a debate 
on “A Year’s Travel,’ one side showing the attractions of a 
year in Africa, the other of a year in South America. Other 
similar topics. Use the spelling contest procedure for knock- 
- anne on the subject matter of a given portion of 

e text. 


The seatwork and homework activities involved in the 
above will consist in collecting arguments, in selecting quizz 
questions and their answers. 

Give each pupil a section of blackboard and have him 
practise quick sketches of the countries or continents which 
are being studied. Acquire some skill in this yourself, so 
as to show the pupils what you want. Complicate the assign- 
ment as progress is made by requiring insertion of features 
until a fairly complete map is memorized. 

Literature (Grade VII).—See suggestions for Oral Com- 
position in September magazine. Prepare a set of, say, 24 
questions, each calling for a short explanatory reply (e.g., 
questions of the Why or How or What Next type). Write 
each on a separate card, and have them circulate freely 
around the grade during the seatwork lesson—each pupil 
preparing an answer to the question on the card before 
trading it with a neighbor. Warn them that on a certain 
day the cards will be shuffled and dealt round, and each must 
read a card in turn and tell his answer. Do not allow any 
writing on the cards. 

Correlate your Literature selections with written com- 
position. Here are some suggestions: 

A Four-Horse Race in your own District. (Use local 
places and hazards for the story). 


When We Marched into Lucknow. 

Little Gavroche Next Morning. 

The British Sailor Tells his Mother how he got Home. 
Our Winter Picnic. 
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First Foot in the House (a story after the style of the 
Well of St. Keyne, in which the one who first sets foot in 
the house shall rule it). 


History (Grade V1).—I do not see any reason why you 
should devote seatwork time to history if you can get no 
reading matter, except as useful review can be done in the 
way of writing short compositions about the topics treated 
in the previous teaching period. You might, perhaps, organ- 
ize your history teaching so as to give a good short note on 
the subject matter as you cover it, and have the pupils learn 
the note as seatwork. But this is not good practice for Grade 
VI, and can only be recommended in such circumstances as 
you describe. Part of the Grade VI course is touched in the 
Grade VII and Grade VIII text, and these may be loaned 
across to Grade VI for study. If it would increase efficiency 
and solve the chief difficulty of lack of reading matter, I 
think you would be quite justified in combining VI and VII. 


Miss W. McB. asks for helps in Hygiene, Grades III to V. 
Seriously, I do not think you need such help. The December 
assignment for Grade III is “Manners, method of eating, 
ete.” For Grade IV it is “Table Manners, only three meals 
a day, eating slowly and chewing well, eating sparingly when 
tired, no iced water with food, not too much meat, no over- 
eating.” For Grade V it is “The bones and joints.” 

With Grades III and IV it is not necessary to give scien- 
tific lectures full of medical information. The conversa- 
tional lesson, in which good tabie manners and eating habits 
are discussed—and simple reasons for them given—is all 
that can possibly benefit such young children. The reasons 
for thorough chewing, not overeating, etc., are just those 
which will occur at once to your mind and you need not seek 
for more abstract or difficult reasons. The Grade V topics 
are very simply and adequately treated in the authorized 
textbook for the upper grades. Do not feel under any com- 
pulsion to give copious notes on the subject to these grades. 
If the children can talk to you freely and sensibly about 
the things you teach them, they are learning quite as 
adequately as any amount of notes could teach them. 


Miss H. J., who wrote asking for helps in Nature Study 
I, III and V, Composition III and V, Hygiene I and III, is 
invited to state more specifically what are her difficulties. 
We would also call attention to the remarks in the above 
paragraph. Nothing of the encyclopedic nature is needed in 
teaching science subjects to the junior grades—just a free 
discussion which will bring the child into consciousness of 
the world about him and make him feel that the world is 
full of interesting things about which he can find out more 
for himself. We have a page of suggestions on Grade V 
Composition each month. 


Editor Teachers’ Helps Dept. 
Dear Sir: 

I am enclosing a letter I received lately from a 
teacher in Australia. I believe it would be of interest 
to many of our fellow-workers, so I am sending it to 
you with the hope that it find notice in your section 
of the magazine. 

Thank you. 

Yours truly, 
MURIEL A. STEELE. 


“Church of England Girls’ Grammar School, 
“Mair Street, 
“Ballarat, Victoria, Australia, 
“August 18th. 
‘Dear Miss Steele: 

“Some time ago I saw a short paragraph in the 
‘Argus’ stating that your pupils wished to corre- 
spond with boys and girls in Victoria. I expect they 
have obtained correspondents by this time, but I 
thought you could perhaps tell me of another 
teacher whose pupils would like to exchange views 
of the country and so on, with the girls here. 


“We have about one hundred and twenty girls 
here, of whom forty-seven are boarders. We have 
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classes from the Kindergarten to Leaving Honours 
(i.e., entrance to University). I teach the class just 
above the Kindergarten (children of about 8 to 10), 
and Intermediate Geography (children of 14 to 16). 
There are nine assistant mistresses here, six of 
whom are resident, so we are quite a large family. 


“Ballarat is the second town in Victoria, but it has 
now a great rival in Geelong, which is going ahead 
rapidly. It is seventy-six miles from Melbourne, and 
is situated on the Great Dividing Range. It is quite 
a pretty little town. The streets are lined with trees, 
and the gardens are very attractive. Trams (or 
perhaps we should say apologies for trams!) run to 
the outlying parts of the town, and around the 
pretty little lake of which Ballarat is justly proud. 
There are small mixed farms around the Ballarat 
district, Bungaree being especially noted for pota- 
toes. Ballarat is fairly high, so it is very cold in the 
winter (at least to us. It would probably not seem 
so to you), and we sometimes have light falls of 
snow. We had two falls last winter, but we have 
not had any this year. Ballarat is an old mining 
town, and was very famous in the early days of the 
discovery of gold in Victoria, much gold having been 
found here. Very little mining is done here now, 
however. It is also famous as the site of the only 
battle which has been fought in Australia, known 
as the Eureka Stockade, which was the outcome of 
a riot among the miners. 


My home is in Kew, a suburb of Melbourne, and I 
go home fairly often for week-ends. We go down by 
the service car, the journey taking a little over two 
hours. The cars are quicker and more convenient 
than the train. The first half of the drive is very 
pretty, but after reaching the plains, it becomes 
rather monotonous. 


I spent last Easter at Lorne, which is one of the 
prettiest of the seaside resorts in Victoria. The 
Olway Ranges are very near the coast in that part, 
so one has mountain as well as sea-side scenery. 
Some of the fern-gullies are very beautiful indeed. 
Lorne is about forty miles from Geelong, and the 
road, known as the Great Ocean Road, follows the 
coast all the way, so it is a very beautiful drive. 

The countryside is looking very beautiful out here 
at present. The Wattle is all out in bloom, and the 
trees are beginning to bud. Everything is looking 
very green, but of course the greenness won’t last 
long when the hot weather begins. Have you ever 
been out in Australia? I have never been to Canada, 
but I hope to visit it some day. I’ve been to Eng- 
land and Europe, but I was only six and seven at the 
time, so I don’t remember much about it, unfortun- 
ately. 

With best wishes, from, 

Yours sincerely, 


MARJORIE CAMM. 





GEO. H. VAN ALLEN, K.C. 


Barrister and Solicitor 


Bank of Montreal Building 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Buttons 80c 
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Solicitor for Alberta Teachers’ 
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Classroom Hints 





LOCAL DEVELOPMENTS—A SCHOOL CHRONICLE 

If there is sufficient subject matter to werk on, have the 
pupils make a record of notable changes and improvements 
in the immediate locality during the season. New stores or 
farm buildings, extension of telephone or power lines, road 
improvements, tree plantations, experimental crops, major 
church or school additions, interesting changes of personnel, 
distinctions achieved by members of the community—all these 
may well be included in the record of the season’s activities. 


This raises the question: “Is there any written record of 
the beginning and growth of your community?” Such a docu- 
ment would not take long to become of real value and inter- 
est. For example, in 1928 a certain school in the Edmonton 
district planted a wind-break of trees including carragana, 
northwest poplar, Manitoba maple, mountain ash, elm, and 
jackpine. The plantation shows every sign of being perman- 
ent, and it is quite possible some of the elms will be stand- 
ing in 2030. The age of those trees ought to be a matter of 
definite recorded fact, but so far as we know it is not. 


A single example will illustrate the importance which 
often attaches—quite accidentally—to old documents. A few 
years ago the opinion used to be confidently expressed that 
modern children do not get anything like as thorough a 
grounding in education as their forefathers had in the olden 
days. For a long time people could only argue this question 
without proving it either way. By good luck, however, in a 
city of the Eastern States someone found a large quantity 
of examination answer papers, of the early 19th Century, 
with all necessary information as to ages, etc. When the 
same questions were asked of a large number of modern 
children it was found that their performance was much 
better than that of their ancestors of a century ago. Who 
shall say what value your school district chronicle, if care- 
fully and truthfully kept, may possess in the 23rd Century? 


A MINUTE’S DIVERSION 
Set out twenty familiar objects (book, eraser, chalk, hand- 
kerchief, etc.) where your class can all see them readily; 
give them one minute to look at the objects, then cover up 
or remove the objects and have the pupils write down the 
names of as many as they can remember. The largest list 
wins. 


WHO AM I? 


I don’t know whether this game can be adapted to the 
classroom or not, but I pass it along for you to try out. The 
teacher first writes on slips of paper the names of a number 
of people about whom the pupils should know a good deal. 
Then she has the pupils line up before her and pins one of 
the names on the back of each one, having first warned them 
that they must not tell each other what is on the papers, 
as that would spoil the game. Then she tells them how to 
proceed. “You may grab anybody, make him answer three 
questions either ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ and then you must answer 
three for him. If you don’t know who you are yet, find 
someone else and ask him some more questions. You are all 
History people. Ready, go!” 


Suitable names for senior public school pupils would be 
King John, Alfred the Great, Joan of Arc, Queen Elizabeth, 
La Verendrye, Florence Nightingale, Cromwell, John A. 
Macdonald, James Wolfe, James Watt, etc. 

If this is too hard, you could modify it by telling the class 
that you are going out for a minute and want them to think 
of an important person in the history, to make sure that 
they all know who it is, and then call you in. You ask every 
kind of question that will bring you close, ¢.g., “Am I a 
soldier? Am I a discoverer? Did I invent something? Am 
I a Canadian? An Englishman? A foreigner?, etc.,” until 
you have limited the field down to an easy guess. After 
two or three such trials you are safe in sending one of your 
bright pupils out. 


A simple and easy modification of that game is “States 
and Countries”—your questions being directed to find out 
what land you are named after. For younger children a 
simpler form still may be used. You think of some familiar 
object which you are sure all must have seen (e.g., the 
handle of the school pump), and give the signal for the game 
by saying: “I am thinking of something; find out what it is.” 
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At first they will ask: “Is it the clock, bell, inkbottle, etc.?” 
and you will suggest to them that they had better find out 
where it is. When they have found that out they will fire 
names at you again, and you may suggest that they had 
better find out what it is made of, and so on till they get 
it. What you are actually doing by this game is, giving, the 
children training in a simple form of scientific thinking. You 
can lead them to narrow the field of inquiry by asking: “Is 
it animal?—Vegetable?—-Mineral?—Does it lie North of me? 
—South?—East?—-West?—-Is it on the school premises? 
—In the building?—showing how the search may be nar- 
rowed not by blind guessing but by cunning, elimination 
of great classes of things. 


Try it out on a Friday afternoon, and use it at odd times 
like wet days when the children seem listless. 


f VOCABULARY WORK 
GRADE IvV.— 

The following homonyms, comprising words well within 
the vocabulary of Grade IV children, will provide material 
for some good lessons: 


bow bough whole hole 
row roe wail whale 
deer dear pare pair 
break brake grate great 
stake steak beech beach 
mail male been bean 
mane main metal mettle 
pane pain scene seen 
medal meddle pedal peddle 
sew sow slew slough 
weight wait steel steal 
stare stair meat meet 
beet beat haul hall 
sight site rein rain 
might mite hoarse horse 
bear bare rode road rowed 
barren baron climb clime 
ball bawl soar sore 
waist waste strait straight 
aloud allowed mourn morn 
pause paws slight sleight 
gamble gambol heal heel 


Here are some antonyms for a similar use: 
page (of book—boy in hotel) pound (weight--strike heavily) 
sole (only—foot) spoke (speak—wheel) 
spell (words—fairy’s) stalk (stem—hunt) 


hide riddle drive 
stall shaft strain 
toll spring spray 
scale yard plant 
train trip pelt 
felt lap score 
grate bank sound 


Make six good sentences employing SPRING in quite 
distinct senses. 

Make five good sentences employing SCALE in quite 
distinct senses. 

Similar exercise with BORE, LINE, STROKE, STRAIN, 
PLANT (4 each). 


GRADE V.— 
GEOGRAPHY 


ATHABASCA TO PEACE RIVER BY ROAD 


(For the Edmonton-Athabasca Trip see A.T.A. Magazine, 
October 1929) 


The next section of the trip, from Athabasca to Smith, is 
interesting. The trail, for such it is, will soon be superceded 
by a new highway under construction. It winds by hills, over 
their crests, through farms and pine bush, over stones and 
sand, If the roads are dry, your headlights are better burn- 
ing on account of dust, and an occasional dive into the brush 
will avert collision with a speeding car. 

Interesting as the trail is, we are not sorry to reach the 
Athabasca again and Smith, a town upon the N.A.R. Now 
we must cross the river by ferry. A sharp descent (see 
that your brakes are in order), brings us upon the ferry 
operated by the current and guided by an overhead cable. 
Here we rest a few minutes. We can see to our left the 
Lesser Slave River joining the Athabasca. Leaving the ferry 
we now follow the Lesser Slave River valley. We see more 
poplar bush, broken here and there by clearings, for settle- 
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ment is very light. The road is good and we make good 
speed. Deer and an occasional porcupine interest us. As 
we approach Slave Lake the road becomes more level and 
hay is being cut. Slave Lake is a pleasant town, almost at 
lake level. Here are the headquarters of the forester in 
charge of the Lesser Slave Lake Forest Reserve through 
which we have passed. 


Now comes an attractive part of our journey. Leaving 
the farms centering upon the town, we travel frequently in 
sight of Lesser Slave Lake, a fine lake of about 500 square 
miles. On our left we see the rising Swan Hills and, on our 
right, across the lake the Martin Mountain area. The Lesser 
Slave Lake Forest Reserve (5,000,000 acres), which largely 
covers these areas, requires thirty men to guard its valuable 
timber against fire. The N.A.R. here runs by the lake shore. 
This year the high lake levels damaged the track. We pass 
a, government fish hatchery, from which millions of young 
whitefish, safely developed, are returned to the lake. 


Faust is an important fishing station. Its spring, sum- 
mer and winter fishing seasons employ many men catching 
whitefish which speedily reach Winnipeg and Chicago. We 
cannot stay, however, so we struggle along the sandy road to 
Driftpile, where many piles of lumber indicate the local in- 
dustry. Passing on, we see a large mission school by the lake 
shore. Further on the road provides a branch to Grouard, 
once a half-way station between Peace River and Athabasca. 


We now approach High Prairie and pass many newly de- 
veloped farms. This town, which followed the coming of the 
E.D. & B.C. Railway, contains the usual prairie town equip- 
ment. Soon the farms disappear, and, following’ bush, hay 
lands open out as we draw near Lake Winagami. Our trail, 
for it is that again, carries us by the lake. We pass white 
tents and see several parties of half-breeds busily stacking 
hay. Mosquitoes are busy and we thankfully reach Mc- 
Lennan upon Kimiwan Lake. This town is a N.A.R. divis- 
ional point, and here the track forks to Peace River and to 
Grand Prairie. Water supply is here a difficult problem. 

But fifty miles now separate us from Peace River. The 
road is good so we speed upon long straight stretches 
through tall poplar bush. The “slash,” arranged in long 
rows for burning, and homes of raw log or lumber repeat- 
edly announce new homesteads. Here and there fields, rich 
with promise, suggest reward well earned. Nearing Peace 
River older farms exhibit larger acreages—the road is ex- 
cellent—ahead we catch a glimpse of the famed plateaus of 
the Peace. 


Suddenly, upon our left, appear the deeply wooded 
valleys leading to the river, and, gleaming in the sunshine, 
lies the mighty Peace. Pausing awhile, we take in the im- 
mensity of valley and river. Reluctantly moving, eyes alert 
to new grandeur of tree-clad slope and depth, we follow the 
curving road, and then spread out below us lies Peace River 
town; river and town, church and store, oil derrick and 
river craft, each claiming attention. The sweeping road 
takes us down the bank (with gears in “second” and brakes 
“at ready’’), and the details become lost in town. We arrive 
at Peace River. 


There is much to see: pioneer homes alongside modern 
buildings; fur posts and modern garage; river dock and high 
level bridge; the old Hudson’s Bay post and auto camp; all 
contrast the vanishing frontier with the vanguard of 
development. 


Resting at ease, we review our trip. Our mileage is 360 
—-short, but rich in interest. We left a well-settled zone 
and now sojourn in a new. We passed upon our way home- 
seekers with canvas-covered wagons, their many one-night 
camps; we saw the journey’s end of hardy pioneers and 
now, at the gateway of the new, we feel the lure that draws 
them on, and wish them prosperity.—A.H.C. 


COMPOSITION FOR GRADES V AND VI 


Correlation with Art.—We assume that wherever these 
two grades work in the same room they will be combined for 
Art work, since that is the most efficient and economical plan. 
The pictures assigned for study afford a dozen excellent 
composition subjects. Some of them at least may be treated 
in three ways: (1) descriptive; (2) interpretative; (3) 
narrative. These examples, based upon ‘‘The Angelus,” may 
be taken as good examples of different treatments. 


THE TWO PEASANTS (Descriptive) 


The peasant and his wife are standing with bowed heads; 
he has removed his rough cap, and she has her hands clasped 
in prayer. . Beside the man stands his digging fork, while 
at the woman’s feet we see the basket which she has been 
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filling wtih potatoes. Near by, on a hand-barrow, are 
two full sacks of the vegetables which they have dug since 
noon, It is now evening, for the sky is darkening and only 
a faint last glow of sunset is seen on the horizon. In the 
distance are the cottages of the village grouped beside the 
church. 

THE ANGELUS (interpretative) 

The two peasants have labored through the long day. 
The sun has gone down long sixuce, but still they toil with 
steady, patient movements. “We will work on till the 
Angelus rings,” they say. “We must get the potatoes home 
before the weather changes, or they may spoil in: the 
ground.” Presently the sound of a bell comes faintly over 
the fields. The man straightens his back and drives his fork 
upright into the ground, while the wife rises from her 
basket. They stand in worship as the tolling continues. 
Perhaps they know that the priest is offering the evening 
prayer before the altar in the village church. Perhaps they 
feel a great thankfulness that the crop is good and the 
harvest weather fine. Perhaps they are just glad that 
another hard, long day is over, and that night brings rest 
for the weary. 

EVENING (Narrative) 

The tolling ceased. Pierre slowly replaced his hat on 
his head, set the smaller sack crosswise on the barrow, and 
placed the basket securely on it. Marie shouldered the fork, 
and plodded beside him as he pushed the load homewards. 
Halfway to the village Pierre stops, and the woman takes 
the handles, for she is as tall and nearly as strong as her 
husband, and Pierre well knows that she is happy when she 
is doing a fair share of the work. But before they reach 
the village Pierre must push the barrow again, lest the 
neighbors say that he makes a slave of his wife. Night has 
fallen when they reach the home yard. Marie called 
“Jeanne!” and a girl of fourteen or so tripped out from the 
kitchen with a lighted lantern. 

In the first illustration above we have a simple state- 
ment of what the picture shows, with the least possible 
inference (i.e, putting meaning into the picture). This 
corresponds with the first study, which should consist of 
“exact noticing” and good descriptive sentences from the 
class. In the second, we interpret the picture as a bit of 
French rural life, turning the evidences of the title, the 
sacks and the basket into a very simple story. In the third, 
we continue in the atmosphere of the picture but tell some- 
thing that is not in the picture, carrying the story forward 
from the point at which we see it. 

_ The other pictures appear to be almost equally rich in 
inspiration. Do not expect results of any excellence in the 
narrative work at first; after one or two attempts the chil- 
dren will be glad of the chance to use their inventive 
faculties; and by reading to the class the most original 
efforts you can get them all to understand what is wanted. 

Other Composition-Art Correlations. — 1. Teacher’s 
Poster. Set a good commercial poster (or the best of your 
own collection) before the class, and discuss its chief merits 
with them, e.g., its outstanding visibility, bold lettering, 
attractive coloring and interesting picture; and the strong 
desire it arouses in the beholder. Stress the points until 
the class can give them back, then have a paragraph com- 
position about the poster. 


. 2. How I am going to draw the Pig (Grade V, Ex. I). 
You will naturally give careful instructions before the 
animal-drawing exercise begins on such points as: 
(a) Guide lines to ensure a large drawing. 
(b) Measurements of body length compared with width, 
lengths of legs and ground clearance. 
(c) Faint outlining of high-light areas, so they will not 
be shaded. 
(d) Proper pencil stroke for the kind of hair, etc. 
By using a little foresight you can time this discussion 
a week before the exercise begins, and drive home your 
points by having each pupil tell orally or in writing how 
he will proceed with the drawing of his chosen subject. 
3. Exercise II iends itself to treatment in the expository 
style. When the work is done, have the pupils write a let- 
ter in which they tell their cousin exactly how to make a 


nice lampshade, ‘ 
4. A well-decorated wall. “When I have a living room 
of my very own .. . .” The principles of color, 


picture placing, window and door proportions, etc., have 
been explained to the class. Save yourself the drudgery 
of repeating them endlessly by having them embodied in a 
paragraph composition with the suggested opening clause. 


COMPOSITION—HEALTH INSTRUCTION 
CORRELATION 


Happy Mealtimes.—A few years ago a doctor wished 
to find out what happens when a person’s mealtimes are 
made unhappy by “nagging” and quarrels. He did not wish 
to gpoil the dinner of any of his friends, so he experimented 
upon a cat. He chose a cat which had one particular enemy, 
a neighbor’s dog. To the cat he gave a good meal of the 
food she liked best, and just as she was finishing he let into 
the room the dog which Tabby hated. She curved her back, 
switched her tail and showed the utmost fear and rage until 
the dog was driven from the room. The doctor then took a 
series of X-ray pictures of Tabby’s stomach, and found that 
for several hours her digestion was at a standstill, and her 
good dinner was just spoiling and souring in her stomach, 
because the dog had upset her so much. 


Much the same thing happens to people. Too often, 


Mother begins to fret about the bread that won’t rise, or 


Father begins to scold because the children talk about silly 
things, or the children begin to whine because they don’t 
like this or that sort of pie. Scolding and whining are poor 
sauce for any dish, for they only breed anger, fear and dis- 
like which in turn prevent the stomach from using its food. 
We should leave worry, grumbling and scolding outside the 
door when we sit down to ieals. 


Happiness and good temper are the very opposite in 
their effects. They make the body feel reposed, so that the 
digestive juices flow freely and the stomach movements are 
gentle and regular. Pleasant feelings, friendly talk, and 
polite consideration for others at the table, are the best 
appetizer for any meal. 


Paragraph exercises: (1) The Doctor and the Cat. (2) 

Spoiling a Good Meal. (3) How I Can Make Supper a Pleas- 
ant Time. (Clean hands, tidy hair, good manners, no teasing 
of younger children, no grumbling about food, talk of in- 
teresting: and agreeable things). 
_ First Aid.—In teaching such things as immediate action 
in case of broken or dislocated. limbs, bleeding arteries, etc., 
warn the class at the beginning of the lesson that tomorrow 
they will write a little story called “When Tom Fell Off the 
Barn,” or “When Jim Fell On a Spike.” They must be able 
to tell what they did when the accident occurred—even if it 
was only to wrap clothes round the victim, send the quickest 
boy to get grown-up help, bind a pad over the wound to 
help the blood congeal, or just keep him from getting into 
a panic. 

Other Topics.—When I Have a Cold; How a Tooth De- 
cays; The Wonderful Engine (the heart); Keeping Well. 


VOCABULARY WORK 


_ (a) Teach the distinct connotations of these word famil- 
ies. They all have the same basic meaning, but each gives 
a different mental picture. Horse: pony, hack, jade, steed, 
nag, charger. Road: street, highway, drive, avenue, trail, 
lane. High ground: hill, mountain, knoll, dune, plateau, 
ridge, peak. Walk: waddle, strut, stride, trudge, march, 
stagger, plod, saunter. Run: lope, gallop, canter, trot, 
scurry, trip. Church: temple, mosque, cathedral, chapel, 
abbey, minister. House: mansion, hovel, cabin, palace, 
bungalow, cottage. Forest: jungle, bluff, brake, thicket, 
woods. Ascend: climb, clamber, scale, soar. 


(b) Class exercises. Use a different word to describe 


the sound of each of the following: E.g., the “jingle” of 
sleigh-bells. 


TMB = 36a fd of leaves, Ames DE of “static.” 
ay a tiny stream. a of cattle. 
The ae ee of pigs. DRS ie- cc iai'e ie of hoofs. 
SNE cs 5's oie of an airplane. ED 6 lo a5 of a binder. 
mnectis of a gopher. BD cn ae of a falling tree. 
ame i522 of an old car. 5 ee of sparrows. 
i ee of lambs. on. s shes of banjoes. 
eee Per 0a. of a train whistle. The...... of a shotgun. 

See how long you can make this list in ten minutes: 
Farmer, baker, butcher, minister............ (The lists 


obtained may give suggestions for interesting talks about 
the world’s work). 
Many words are used to describe different sorts of light. 


See if you can match the right word to each of these 
sentences: 


The candle ...... and went out shone 
The embers of the fire ...... in the darkness. flickered 
Bonfires ...... on every hill. glimmered 


One little star ...... in the sky. glared 
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The moon’. 7. +. kindly down upon us. gleamed 

A’tiny fight. ....': through the forest. twinkled It has been found advisable to discontinue the 
Thousands of rockets ...... overhead. beamed regular publication of the Grade VI Literature Helps 
The sun ...... brightly in a clear sky. blazed series. Articles on this course will be published only 
The car lights .... in our dazzled eyes. glowed occasionally or as required by readers. 

Far ahead ...... the lights of Edmonton. flared 
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The above review of fractional processes is not difficult— 
it is not meant to be. But it is designed to find out whether 
there are any weak points in the pupils’ manipulation which 
must be corrected before their performance with fractions is 
perfectly reliable. It will be seen that corresponding num- 
bers and parts in each card deal with the same, e.g., No. 5 
(third item) in each card tests subtraction of mixed numbers 
with borrowing from the integer, where a common denomin- 
ator is to be found. When the test is done and corrected, it 
would be good business to mark out a rectangle with “boxes” 
to correspond with the examples, and insert the number of 
false answers in each. The distribution of errors is almost 
sure to indicate strongly at what points your review work 
in fractions needs to be concentrated. 


GRADE VII.— 
SPELLING, DICTATION TEST ON FIRST TERM 
100% LIST 
The lawyer asked me to describe exactly the condition of 
the property. 
The voters await the result of the election with great 
interest. 








DO THEY KNOW THEIR FRACTIONS? 
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We should respect wisdom more than wealth. 

You would be surprised if you knew the average salary 
of the girls in the grocery department. ; 

The following message was read aloud by the captain. 

The pirates demanded to know the value and quality of 
the treasure. 

We select from this group the men of best education. 

In future we shall continue to supply all materials from 
the central office. 


In the attempt to seize the sword he received a mortal 
wound in the shoulder. 


(Scoring: maximum 100. Deduct 3 for each word mis- 
spelt from the list; 1 for error in any of the following: 
Lawyer, voters, grocery, pirates, materials, office, seize, 
wound; 2 off for any other error). 

In the same list find the words which mean: A journey 
oversea, a written account or description, to allow to enter, 
a number of nations under one sovereign, what is contained 
in a book or box, to receive as guest, land or other property 
owned by a person, unchanging in position or behavior, etc., 
to shield from danger, two of a kind together. 
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Find opposites in the list for the following words: Severe, 
exult, rejected, dilatory, dismantle, preceding, indifference, 
reward, contrast, poverty. 

Illustrate the use of these words: (1) as nouns; (2) as 
verbs: record, interest, supply, treasure, demand, quarrel, 
respect, value, attempt. 


GRADE VIII.— 
GEOGRAPHY 
AUSTRALIA 

Location.—_-Have your pupils scan the world-map or globe 
and frame an adequate answer to the question: Where is 
Australia? The answer should be a sentence containing 
the following points: In the S. Hemisphere; between lati- 
tudes 10 and 40; distance from S.E. Asia; between Indian 
and Pacific Oceans. When a good statement has been made 
two or three times, have the pupils repeat it with maps 
turned down. 

Form.—The ability to make a good sketch is invaluable, 
and in this case it is easy. Practise the kidney-bean shape, 
adding just enough detail to make the characteristic outline 
(Spencer Gulf, the S.W. corner and the northward projec- 
tions which enclose the Gulf of Carpentaria). After five or 
six quick attempts the pupils will be able to snap off a good 
sketch in half a minute. Time them and see. When that is 
mastered, teach the state boundaries and names and add 
Tasmania. 

It is interesting to observe that: Australia is the only 
isolated continent, and so has developed forms of animal life 
found in no other part of the world (e.g., the kangaroo and 
the platypus). Its human aborigines also are of a quite dis- 
tinct type, of tiny stature and low intelligence. Curious to 
think that they. of all human creatures, should have per- 
fected a miraculous hunting weapon like the boomerang! 

Climate.—Don’t be content to prescribe the section from 
the text. Before going to the book at all it is better to work 
out a probable climate from the map. Knowing the latitude, 
you can make fair deductions about the temperature. The 
altitude is mostly low, so that would not seriously modify the 
temperature, or lead to marked extremes of night and day 
(cf. British S. Africa). Where is Australia in the system 
of prevailing winds? During most of the time it is swept 
by the S.E. Trades which originate along the southern edge 
of the continent and so are dry, thirsty winds which make 
a desert of the interior. But in our summer time, the wind 
system moves northward far enough to bring the two south- 
ern projections of Australia under the Westerlies which are 
laden with moisture from the Indian Ocean. So these two re- 
gions get an adequate rainfall, while the coast between them, 
just out of the range of the Westerlies, is dry. So much 
information as to the climate should be evolved from dis- 
cussion with the class; after which you can bring in the 
special factor—the North-west Monsoon, which _ gives 
Northern Australia a plentiful summer rainfall. The physi- 
cal causes of the Monsoon should be well reviewed. 

Surface.—As we have found elsewhere, the coastal range 
of Australia is on the windward side, i.e., the side exposed 
to the South-east Trades. It is interesting to speculate what 
would be the shape of the continent if it were in the latitudes 
30-60; with the Indian Ocean, driven by the Westerlies, eat- 

“ng away the lowlands and leaving only the mountain masses 

as in Europe, in B.C. and in Chile. The rivers are where 
the rainfall is—in the North and East. Look up some good 
supplementary reading about the Australian rivers—they 
are extraordinary. 

Industries As Limited by Climate.—Without reference to 
the reading in the text, we may classify the surface for agri- 
cultural purposes as follows: 

(a) Adequately watered land in the tropical zone. 

(b) Adequately watered land in the temperate zone. 

(c) Land with little rainfall but with reliable water- 

supplies for stock. 

(d) Semi-desert land with meagre water-supplies. 

(e) Desert. 

Using this classification, have the pupils suggest the kinds 
of farming which one may expect to find in Australia; and 
when a goodly list has been compiled let them check it with 
the text and any other authorities they have access to. Very 
great interest attaches to the artesian wells, by means of 
which the settlers are pushing their sheep ranches farther 
and farther into the dry interior. Nothing better illustrates 
the fine, indomitable will of man than these wells drilled a 
mile or more into the earth in order that useless wilderness 
may be turned’ into profitable grazing land. Also, the pupils 
will be interested in the acreage of a fair-sized sheep ranch 
of the interior—according to a well-informed traveller we 
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heard recently, 175,000 acres'is not out of the ordinary. 

What advance in scientific invention was necessary before 
the Australian livestock industry could make great progress? 
(Where are Australia’s markets? What is the difficulty about 
getting perishable goods to those markets? How overcome?) 

Manufactures.—Based upon the agricultural products. 
Get a list of these by inference from the nature of the pro- 
ducts and the needs of the population, then check the list 
by the text and by good encyclopedia articles on the leading 
cities. 

Extractive Industries—Have the class name some— 
lumbering, mining, fishing—and then prepare statements on 
these with respect to Australia. Do these give rise to any 
manufactures? 

Population. 

Nature of Government.—Each State has its own Legis- 
lature, with far more extended powers than those of our 
Canadian provinces; e.g., the States have distinct railway 
policies, and even different widths of rail track. (What dis- 
advantage does that involve?) For the admihistration of 
matters concerning the whole Commonwealth there is a Par- 
liament which meets at Canberra. 


GRADE IX.— 
LITERATURE 
THE EVE OF WATERLOO 

The historical setting does not require much expansion. 
On this night of June 15, 1815, the English commander, 
Wellington, was waiting in Brussels with his army for news 
of the movements of Napoleon Bonaparte who had come back 
from Elba to France and was expected hourly to march 
against the English. Napoleon did approach that very night, 
and the officers who were enjoying a delightful dance with 
the leading society ladies of Brussels had to line up their men 
and march to battle. The battle of the 16th was not at 
Waterloo but at Quatrebras; nevertheless, the armies were 
continuously in the field for the next two days until the 
victory of Waterloo, so there is really no quarrel with the 
title “The Eve of Waterloo.” e 

The poet is really making a moving picture for us, of how 
light and love and laughter are quenched in the dread horror 
of war..A moving picture! Does that suggest a novel way 
of studying the poem? Let us see. 

Ballroom scene, 1815: What would be suitable for wall 
and ceiling decoration? What costumes for the ladies, what 
uniforms for the men? How would the lighting be arranged? 
Would it be electric or what? What music, and what dances 
would be suitable? 

Film opens with all in full swing. A “close-up” here and 
there to show Beauty and Chivalry with “soft eyes looking 
love, etc.”? Side-shots of the hostess, the musicians, the Duke 
of Brunswick. Still the dancing goes on “merry as a mar- 
riage bell.” Then comes a little business with one or two 
couples stopping, listening and asking each other “What was 
that?” then smiling and going on with the dance. Gradually 
a dull booming noise obtrudes itself into the film music until 
all are listening, and the first unspoken dread becomes 
anxiety and that in turn becomes alarm. Close-up here and 
there to show how the ladies and officers react to it. Close-up 
and talking part of Duke of Brunswick telling them how 
near the guns are. Fade-out to show the Duke’s fate (or this 
can come later). 

You see the idea. It might be interesting and inspiring 
to the pupils to turn Byron’s word pictures into film pictures, 
using all the technique with which they are familiar. Some 
passages will tax, and some will baffle their ingenuity. 
(Don’t let them introduce any modern “gas-wagon” for the 
“clattering car”—which here signifies the heavy gun car- 
riage or ammunition wagon). What can be done about Evan 
and Donald? Someone may suggest that they be introduced 
as ghostly figures standing upon the roadside bank watching 
the kilted Highlanders swing along on the march while the 
film music plays the “Cameron’s Gathering” on the bagpipes. 
They will reluctantly realize that nothing can be done visu- 
ally with the beautiful concept of the seventh stanza; but in 
trying to invent some representation they will get to the very 
heart of the meaning. 

What, in fine, does Byron make of war? His native 
melancholy leads him here to the very heart of the truth. 
These men were living one day in all the glow of light and 
love and laughter, the next day “mouldering cold and low.” 
Had he been there, that is what he would have seen—the 
bowling over of so many thousands of living men. The 
higher strategy, the voluble patriotic sentiment, the garlands 
of victory and the immortal fame, these count for nothing 
in the inscrutable thoughts of the man marching to battle— 
and Byron is artist enough and truthful enough not to 
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“gush” about them in the wrong place. Nevertheless, his 
description of the emotions of the Highlanders is both 
artistic and truthful; for the ring and rhythm of music that 
is steeped in the traditions of the race rouses in every soldier 
a primitive, inarticulate patriotism that thrills along his 
spine and turns him into a hero... and that is the only 
appeal to patriotism that really stirs his blood. 

When it was all over and the liberties of Europe had been 
saved, Wellington damned his men for a lot of rotten fighters. 
Even he—the one immortal out of that holocaust—had not 
seen the glamor of their self-immolating valor. Is it to be 
wondered at, that Byron sees only the terror and pity of it? 


GRADE IxX— 
THE GLOVE 


ROBERT BROWNING 
The Style— 


Considering the metre first—where have you heard this 
kind of jingle before? 

“There was a young man of Caleutta .. .” 
“The sentence no sooner was uttered .. .” 

Browning uses here the very rhythm which we have learned 
to associate with those clownish verses known as Limericks; 
fortunately he spares us the atrocious short couplet which 
usually narrates the event and prepares the catastrophe of 
the Limerick in the third and fourth lines. He does not, 
however, spare us that other salient feature of the really 
ripe Limerick, namely the trick-rhyme. There are some in 
this poem that a comic-feature writer could hardly hope to 
surpass. “Small mist” matches “Psalmist”; “rested” and 
“best stead,” “once stir” and “monster,” “aghast I’m” and 
“pastime” are joined in unholy wedlock. Browning displays 
an agility in accomplishing his rhymes which would amuse 
us if we could forget that he is elsewhere a great poet, and 
that even here he is treating a serious and dignified theme. 

What effect has this irresponsible, light-hearted rhyming 
upon the actual content of the poem? Sometimes it makes 
the meaning obscure or ambiguous, e.g.: What are we to 
understand from— 

“Oh, what a face! One by fits eyed 

Her and the horrible pitside.” 
Is she hideous or beautiful? Browning can’t wait to clear up 
the point; he achieves his rhyme—and a grotesque one it 
is—and leaves us to apply the generalization that ladies in 
poems are always beautiful, so this one likewise, too. 

Sometimes the light-hearted rhyming strikes a false note. 
We cannot quite see the lion with a flash on his forehead, 
even though it does help Browning out of a predicament 
with the preceding “o’erhead.” If literary craftsmanship is 
to be studied at all in Grade IX, it may well be done through- 
out this poem, in a critical examination of the poet’s licens? 
and Browning’s use of it. Has he a right to coin words like 
“tarrier” and “recalment,” or to drag in Latin tags and ob- 
scure metaphors like “drop my theorbo’’? . 

The Story— 

Rrowning did not invent the incident; the story was cur- 
rent in his time as an instance of how a frivolous and heart- 
less woman should be treated when she abuses the devotion 
of her lover. At least one English poet tells it in ranting 
verse, leaving it at the point where the king approves De 
Lorge’s act in flinging the glove at the lady’s face. Brown- 
ing, like a decent, healthy-minded gentleman, is rather sick- 
ened by the smugness of the thing; and he sets out to re- 
construct the incident and justify the lady. This reconstruc- 
tion is the most interesting thing about the poem, and may 
well be made the basis of study, thus: 

1. Read Leigh Hunt’s “The Glove and the Lions” to the 
class; if you cannot obtain that, tell the story in vigorous 
style, making De Lorge a gallant courtier and the lady a 
shallow, heartless creature whose rebuff serves her right. 

2. Get the class to think of Browning as hearing the 
poem or the story recited before an audience, and listening 
to their hearty applause at its appropriate termination; and 
thinking to himself: “Hm-mm. That story sounds a little 
fishy to me. There is more in a woman’s head than that gives 
credit for. Let me see what was really behind it all.” 

3. Show how Browning reconstructs De Lorge, or rather 
makes him an actual human figure, belonging to the days 
of declining chivalry when men no longer went out to succor 
forlorn ladies, but contented themselves with incessant prat- 
ing, to the most popular beauty of the court, about what they 
would do if only the chance would come along. De Lorge was 
very much of that type. You must picture him as a big, sleek 
animal with a “lady-killing” air, taking possession of the 
lady because she is the big sensation of the day, “crowding” 
her with his attentions, and showing an eloquence in his 
declaration of devotion which argues nothing so much as 


long and varied practice. The man is so egocentric that he 
does not perceive there are brains behind that pretty face. 

4. Show the predicament of the woman. She has all in the 
way of material wealth and advantages—including beauty— 
that she could wish for. If her life is to be enhanced in any 
way it will not be by fabulous heroisms but by real love 
and happy marriage. Probably all the influences of court 
are leagued to deprive her of free choice; the chronic match- 
makers are saying what a fine pair they will make, and 
leaving De Lorge with every chance to make a conquest. Is 
he the man who can give her true love and happy wedded 
life. She doubts it. There is a quiet lad of modest mien but 
eloquent eyes somewhere in the background who, somehow, 
seems to offer gifts rarer and richer than those of De Lorge. 

5. Set the situation squarely before your class. The lady, 
hearing for the fortieth time all the prodigies that De Lorge 
would perform in circumstances that will never arise; never 
once reading in his eyes the one thing that she needs to know. 
The lion just down there, a fearsome beast, which, neverthe- 
less, men have faced and captured. The king’s suggestive 
words. A glove held loosely in her fingers. De Lorge crowd- 
ing a little nearer with more hot and empty words, as though 
she had no business to be interested in a lion while so mag- 
nificent a specimen as he was around. A sudden temptation: 
“Call his bluff.” Would not you or anybody have done it 
under such provocation? 

An interesting train of conjecture arises here. If De 
Lorge had truly loved the lady, what would he have. done? 
(There are one or two fallacies in such a supposition which 
your class will readily reveal.) If the lady really did any 
thinking before she dropped the glove, what did she expect 
would happen? 

According to Browning’s version, the “‘Vanity—not Love” 
reproach should be directed against. De Lorge. It was vanity, 
not love, which impelled him to brave the lion; it was vanity, 
not love, which in the first place led him to press his atten- 
tions upon the reigning beauty of the court, and in a very 
short time upon her successor. 

Anyway, the lady was out of her predicament. She knew 
definitely that De Lorge could not give her the one thing that 
her life needed, and she soon found that the other lad’s 
devotion was proof against the ill favor and disgrace into 
which she had fallen. But she took one terrible risk: What 
would she have felt if De Lorge had been slain by the lion? 


WHAT’S NEW FOR THE TEACHER’S BOOKSHELF 


We have on hand copies of a set of books for Grades II 
and III, entitled “Reading and Thinking,” edited by Richard 
Wilson, B.A., D. Litt., and published by Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, Ltd., Toronto. The contents of these books are 
conducive to thinking as well as reading. The child’s imag- 
ination is stirred and his interest is quickened from the 
very beginning. 

One feature of the book is the number of delightful 
illustrations, some of these being reproductions in color of 
famous paintings. On the pages opposite these latter are 
pertinent questions and remarks which lead the child to a 
careful study of the picture. For instance, there is a copy 
of “The Maids of Honour,” by Velasquez and the informa- 
tion gained by a study of this picture, with the written 
information and questions, cannot fail but to add to the 
child’s information and vocabulary, as well as his love for 
the painting. 

Another interesting feature is the selection of poems— 
usually short—inviting the memorization of them by the child. 
Here and there a Limerick is introduced, followed by the first 
line of one which the reader is asked to complete. 

The stories are not too long to hold the young reader’s 
attention. They consist of fables, stories of nature, and of 
things vitally connected with a child’s life. One selection, in 
the form of a short play, lends itself admirably to a place 
on the Friday concert which pupils like to give. 

Another excellent feature of the set of books is the list 
of questions and directions at the end of each selection en- 
titled, “Things to Say and Do.” These are all thought- 
stimulating and will often cause the pupil to re-read the 
story to find the information which has eluded him in the 
first reading. . 

These books would be of great value to teachers of large 
classes, and to those who have many classes in a room, as no 
blackboard work is required in the lesson. If a School Board 
has any money to spend for supplementary reading these 
books will prove their worth. 
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Lessons, 1931—Martha Tarbell. 
(Toronto: The TegG@reon Pres) nannies $2.00 


Peloubet’s Select Notes on the International Sunday School 
Lessons, 1931—Amos R. Wells. 
(Toronto: The: Ryersdn Press) 2... $2.00 


Our Wonderful Universe—Dr. C. A. Chant. 
(Toronto: The Ryerson Press.) 


The Ryerson Canadian History Readers—Edited by Lorne 
Pierce. 


Marguerite Bourgeoys—F. Oliver Call. 
Barbara Heck—Blanche Hume. 

Sir James Douglas—W. N. Sage. 

Col. Thos. Talbot—Fred London. 

Sieur de la Salle—Margt. Isabel Lawrence. 
Daniel du Lhut—Blodwen Davies. 

Joseph Brant—T. G. Marquis. 

Pierve Esprit Radisson—Katherine Hale. 

Sir Sandford Fleming—Lawrence J. Burpee. 
Antoine de la Mothe Cadellac—Agnes C. Laut. 





Nova Scotia Privateers—Archibald MacMeehan. 
Chignecto—Will R. Bird. 


(Toronto: The Ryerson Press) ..0.00.......0:::ccccscc:0 ee wosnscce 


One-Act Plays of Today—Selected by J. W. Marriott—First, 
second, third, and fourth series. 
(Toronto: Clark, Irwin & Co.) 


Junior One-Act Plays of Today—Edited by A. E. M. Bayliss. 
(Toronto: Clark, Irwin & Co.) 


A History of Modern Times from 1789 to the Present Day— 
D. M. Ketelbey. 
(Toronto: Clark, Irwin & Co.) 


A few recent publications of W. G. Gage & Co., Toronto— 
Poetry for Every Month—Maude Bradshaw. 
Primary Poetry. Book one—Stevens. 
Prmary Poetry. Book two—Stevens. 
Better Training for Children—James L. Hughes. 
History of Canada—McArthur. 
The Romance of the Prairie Provinees—Burt. 
Journeys in Distant Lands. A Junior Geography—Barrows 
Parker. 
Play Story Geography—Harry Amoss. 


A FEW NEW ONES— 


The Duke as Hero—Logistes, .....cc:cccccscccscecsssessnessssssssseesueessin $1.75 
History of Trade and Commerce—H. Heaton, ................ $1.50 
Plays from History. (Books I-V)—Written and presented 
Oey AR Be AC se ses oh hee 20¢ 
Canadian Verse for Boys and Girls—Garvin ...................$2.00 
Sir Daniel Wilson—H. H. Lamgtom 2... cceccecsseneseetee 2.50 


(Toronto: Thos. Nelson & Son’s.) 


LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE A.T.A. FROM WHOM FEES WERE RECEIVED AT HEAD OFFICE FOR 
THE PERIOD OCTOBER 24th, 1930, TO NOVEMBER 29th, 1930, INCLUSIVE 


Abercombie, E. B.—R.R. 4, Ponoka 
Adam, B.—Coalhurst 
Adcock, Blanche I. M.—Coronation 


Bates, Marion I.—Acme 
Baugh, J. F.—Mirror 
Beckman, Bonnie—Black Diamond 


Adcock, Lesley E.—Coronation Bell, Bessie I.—Tofield 

Aker, Mary E.—Big Valley Bell, Catherine (Mrs.)—Clivale 
Allen, C. E.—Orion Bell, Mary W.—Edmonton 
Allendorf, Gladys——Coalhurst Bell, Mrs. M.—Medicine Hat 


Allison, Wm. S.—Edmonton Bendle, Beatrice I—-N. Edmonton 
Armour, Christine A.—Chauv'n Bendle, F. J.—North Edmonton 
Armstrong, G. A.—Silver Heights Best, Miss—Med cine Hat 
Armstrong, Verna-—Ceronation Best, Nora O.—Ardrossan 
Anderson, Emma—Maughan Bird, Ivy E.—Skilf 

Arnegard, Olive—Granum Birdsell, Ina—Rumsey 

Arnold, Margaret—Roseberg Birdsell, Ivan C.—Nevis 
Ashton, B.—Lethbridge Bishop, E. I.—Clyde 

Aspden, Helen—Bulwark Bloomer, Ada C.— Warner 
Aune, Signe G.—Chinook Boe, Angeline—Enchant 
Aunger, T. Bernice—Homeglien Boenig, Edith M.—Olds 
Ausenhus, Alice—Castor Bokovay, Sadie—Morecambe 
Bacon, Mary A.—Lisburn Boles, E.—Lethbridge 

Baillie, C.—Medicine Hat Bolch, Kathleen—Water Glen 
Baines, Ethel N.—Tofield Bolch, Nellie G.—Bashaw 
Baird, Alice B—New Norway Boldt, P. F.—Galahad 

Baker. Maude B.—Nordegg Boyden, M.—Lethbridge 
Baldwin, E. C.—Eckville Boylan, A. F.—Coronation 
Ballard, C. O.—Okotoks Brady, Godfrey K.—Manville 
Ballantine, Helen L.—Fabyan Bradwell, Chas.—Rockyford 
Banks, Edna—Coronation Braschuk, M.—Smoky Lake 
Barber, F. W.—Rumsey Bremner, Ena M.—Castor 
Barclay, Amelia—Chancellor Bricker, Emma V. (Mrs.)—Hythe 
Barrows, Evelyn G.—Coaldale Brielsman, N.—Torrington 


Briggs, Isabella E.—Holden 
Brock, M. W.—Calgary 
Brodersen, A. C.—Wetaskiwin 
Brodie, Mrs. Adena M.—Robb Clarke, Isabella H.—Chauvin 
Brooks, Violet R.—Milk River Clooney, Vera—Warden 
Brown, Algie R.—Stettler Cody, H. J.—Red Deer 
Brown, A.—Medicine Hat Collicutt, Alice—Crossfield 
Brown, Alice D.—-Edmonton Collison, Mrs. M. E.—-Vegreville 
Brown, Marg. I.—Big Valley Conn, Jessie—Lethbridge 
sryant, Hardy W.—Drumheller Connolly, J. A.—Carbon 
Buchanan, Jean C.—Edmonton Coops, Mrs. V. B.—Hughenden 
3uk, John P.—Two Hills Courtney, Helen A.—Cluny 
Bullock, J. T.—Tofield Coxford, Mabel F.—Lamont 
Burdick, S. J.—Bluffton Crawford, C. H. L.—Kinuso 
Burns, Helen A.—Edmonton Creighton, Ruth—Ponoka 
Butchart, Thelma V.—Olds Crone, Frances—Bashaw 
Butchart, W. R.—Kingman Crowder, Bessie—Tod Creek 
Cahoon, D. A.—Leavitt Crozier, M. A.—Edmonton 
Carey, Wesley—Macleod Cunningham. A. B.—Rochester 
Carmichael, Anne—Athabasca Cupples, R. M.—Edmonton 
Capsey, Florence S.—Craigmyle Currie, A. B.—Edmonton 
Carrier, A. H.—Hanna Currie, Miss—Lethbridge 
Carruthers, Helen M.—Mirror Currey, Marg. S.—Westlock 
Carter, Grace—Mahaska Cuyler, J. T.—Medicine Hat 
Cartwright, Ethel I.—Lundbreck Dakin, Marguerite—Bulwark 
Challenger, E. Pearl—Deville Dalgliesh, Lorna-—Claresholm 
Chambers, Kathleen—Entwistle Dart, Mary E.—-Rosedale 
Chandler, Constance—Airdrie Deby, C. Evelyn—Holden 
Charyk, John C.—Bindloss Devereux, Daisy—Veteran 
Cheer, Elizabeth M.—Rockyford Dick, M. J.—Bremner 
Chisholm, M. M.—Camrose Dick, Thomas—Alliance 


Churchill, G. H.—Edmonton 
Clark, Mrs. N. S—Ghost Pine Ck. 
Clark, M. E.—Medicine Hat 
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KRAFT’S... 


Allberta’s Largest Fur Manufacturer 








Two of the Best Hotels in Calgary, Alberta 


HOTEL YORK 


CALGARY’S NEWEST 
At Most Reasonable Rates t : 
Excellent Coffee Shop in Connection See our extraordinary values in Fur Coats, 


Also priced $56.00 and up. 


We Do Expert Fur Remodelling 
HOTEL ST. REGIS KRAFT THE FURRIER LTD. 
Attractive Daily, Weekly and Monthly Rates 


222 8th Ave. West 
CENTRE ST. and SEVENTH AVE. FREE BUS 


Dress Well.and Succeed 


KING’S LIMITED 


GENT’S CLOTHIERS 
AND FURNISHERS 


’Phone M 1099 
CALGARY, ALTA. 


114 Eighth Ave. East 








Simplify your Shopping List 


by giving 


BOOKS 


this Christmas 


We carry a splendid range in fiction and 
non-fiction, and books for the children. 


AS 


Special attention to mail orders 


Ww 


LINTON’S BOOK STORE 
130 8th Avenue E. 
CALGARY 


Established 1884 











Established 1908 CALGARY 








There Are No Substitutes for Skill and 
Individual Attention in Dry Cleaning 


The conscientious pride of every EMPIRE 
workman in his particular dut’es, coupled with 
the perfect co-ordination of .. . individual 
attention throughout each cleaning, deodorizing 
and reshaping operation, account for the uni- 
form quality and beautiful fin'sh of EMPIRE 
dry cleaned garments. 

TRY THE EMPIRE AND BE CONVINCED 

"PHONE M7926 
Price Lists and Information Upon Request‘ 


. e ° 


Branch—234-36 Twelfth Avenue West. 
Plant—Fourth Avenue at Eighth Sireet West, Calgary 








Fur and Cloth Coats 
Dresses, Hats— On Credit 


CINDERELLA STYLE SHOPPE offers you a wonderful 
selection of garments suitable for all occasions. 
TEACHERS! 


Get Your Outfits on Credit 


Our terms are for your convenience and enable 
you to be better dressed without a large cash out- 
lay. Make a point to call on us. 


CINDERELLA STYLE SHOPPE 


’Phone M 2951 108 7th Ave. W. Calgary 








Empress Hotel 


CHAS. TRAUNWEISER, Prop. 


A MODERATE 
PRICED HOTEL 


217-219 6th Ave. W. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
CALGARY FIRST CLASS 
Alberta GRILL 


Comfortably furnished. 


In the heart of the shop- 
F. R. PHILLIPS ping and amusement 


Manager district. 


“T saw your name in the A.T.A.” 
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Dickinson, Jessie M.—Three Hills 
Dittrich, Bertha—Calmar 
Dougan, E. D.—Sundre 
Prapaka, Violet—Sunset House 
Duguid, E.—Tees 
Duke, Lillie—Edmonton 
Durrant, Emma C.—Tees 
Ecklund, H.—Willesden Green 
Edwards, J. Harrie—Munson 
Edwards, J. A.—Munson 
Ekman, W.—Fleet 
Ekstrom, C. V.—Donalda 
Elaschuk, V.—Kahwin 
Elgaaen, Alfie O.—Strome 
Eliett, Mrs. M.—Busby 
Elliason, Karen—Turin 
Ellingson, J. L.—Halkirk 
Elson, Elmer S.—Derwent 
Embree, Margt. M.—Veteran 
Espedale, Thelma—Czar 
Evans, E. G.—Oyen 
Evans, Florence—Czar 
Evans, M.—Calgary 
Eversman, Lenore—Castor 
Ewart, Grace D.—Auburndale 
Fairlie, M. J.—Consort 
Faught, Doris—Innisfail 
Finley, I. M.—Picture -Butte 
Fitzgerald, Walter P.—Morinville 
Fisher, Ethel—Hill Spring 
Fleming, Grace—Monitor 
Fett, Hazel—Edmonton 
Flett, U.—Lethbridge 
Forde, Helen V.—Rimbey 
Foster, Thelma M.—Lousana 
Foster, F. D.—-Claresholm 
Fouty, Agnes E.—Lougheed 
Francis, ——— 
Freebury, G. P.—Oye 
Freeman, Phyllis M. yerrofield 
Freeman, Mrs. E. K.— Wetaskiwin 
Gabriel, A. V.—Drumheller 
Galbraith, Jean A.——Coaldale 
Garlough, Earl—Edmonton 
Gaskell, C.—Red Deer 
Geary, Mabel L.—Edmonton 
Gereluk, G. C.—Radway 
Gervais, Lillian—Cluny 
Gerwin, M. Eleanor—-Hope Valley 
Gibb, J. L.—Magrath 
Giebelhaus, Clara—Holden 
Gilbert, G. W.—Delburne 
Gillis, John J.—Cherhill 
Gillies, Hugh H.-—Daysland 
Gilmour, D. H.—Millerfield 
Gish, W. K.—Stettler 
Godkin, Margaret--Black Diamond 
Golley, Jean—Hanna 
Gordon, Lillian L.—Stavely 
Goode, J. M.—Lincham 
Goresky, I.—Smoky Lake 
Gorrill, J. F.—Gleichen 
Gourlay, Fearl I.—Rockyford 
Graham, M.—Red Deer 
Grainger, Peggy——Bindloss 
Grant, J. W.-—-Bloomsbury 
Greene, M. J.-—Cereal 
Grekul, A. E.—Ranfurly 
Grifin, W. E.—Ft. Saskatchewan 
Griffin, W. E. (Mrs.)—Fort Sask. 
Groombridge, M. E.—Clyde 
Gustofson. Marjorie—-S‘bbald 
Hackett, J. T.--Willingdon 
Hall, D. D.—-Thorhild 
Hall, Lynn G.—Big Valley 
Hamilton, E. M.—Magrath 
Hanning, Helen—Manville 
Harding, H. B.—Edmonton 
Hardman, Hannah--Minburn 
Hardy, Florence E.—Coronation 
Hargrove, W. F.—Myrnam 
Harney, L. T.—Metiskow 
Harper, Doris E.—Cluny 
Hawes, Lyle C.—-Styal 
Hawkins, R. S.—Rowley 
Hassan, Mrs. C. E._-New Sarepta 
Hehn, Edna D.—Torrington 
Hemphill, J. R.—Czar 
Hemphill, R. B.—Peno 
Henderson, J. M.—Spirit R'ver 
Henderson, M. W.-—Edmonton 
Henderson, Nellie M.—Owlseye 
Hendry, H.—Cardston 
Henningsgard, A.--Winnifred 
Heslup, Edith M.—-Millet 
Heywood, A. J.—-Drumheller 
Hicken, J. V.—Raymond 
Hicks. Archie—Delia 
Hill, D. K.—Edmonton 
Hill, Lymie I.—-Eckville 
Hinds, Frances E.—Breton 
Holdershaw, H. J.—Manyberries 
Holley, A. M.—Edmonton 
Hollinshead, J. L.---Red Willow 
Holmes, Alice S.—Medicine Hat 
Hopkins. E. C.—Camrose 
Hopps, Florence—Coronation 
Horn, J. B.—Battle Bend 
Horning, J. E.—Brooks 
Hotson, Helen J.—Grande Prairie 
Houghton, N. A.—Daysland 
Houston, Martha I.—-Coleman 
Howard, Alfred M.—Rainbow 
Howarth, M. A.—Calgary 
Hudson, M. A.—Munson 
Hughes, Esther—Conjuring Creek 
Hughes, Jack—Conjuring Creek 
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Hume, A. E.—Mirror Landing 
Hunt, Florence—Edmonton 
Hutchison, Alice S.—Sibbald 
Ironfield, W. W.—Provost 
Irvine, Agnes— Wetaskiwin 
James, H.—Lethbridge 

Jeffers, Rhoda M.—Edson 
Jeffrey, Lena Bell—Tofield 
Johnson, Alice Florence—Lomond 
Johnson, Douglas R.— 
Johnson, Edith—Gibbons 
Johnson, Esther—Mirror 
Johnson, Helen E.—Vermilion 
Johnson, Jessie—Czar 
Johnson, — V.—Hardisty 
Johnson, T. F.—Sedgewick 
Johnston, Georginia— W ildmere 
Johnstone, J. C.—Ferintosh 
Jones, Gladys V.—Eckville 
Justik, J. C.—Killam 

Kain, K. M.—Whitecourt 
Kalancha, Zenovia—Waugh 
Kane, Anna Marie—Medicine Hat 
Kary, G. Helen—Craigmyle 
Keila, Aurora—Allingham 
Kenny, D. M.—Balm 

Kerr, Stephen R.—Donalda 
Kilborn, A. C.—Talbot 
Kirkwood, Mrs. L. V.—Lakesend 
Kulak, J.—Wetaskiwin 
Lackey, Dorothy A.—Uncas 
Laine, Lillian—Barons 
Lambertus, Margaret—Altario 
Lange, M.—Lethbridge 

Lange, Olga E.—Edmonton 
Lange, Veile—Burdett 

Laqua, Eleanor—Goddard 
Lavers, Mrs. O. R.—Munson 
Lawson, Margaret—Meeting Creek 
Leadlay, R. A.—Kitscoty 
Leech, Lily—Delia 

Leighs, Hilda E.--Fattonford 
Lenz, Emma—Patience 
Leppard, Ena—Bowden 

Lewis, Trilby L.—Picture Butte 
Lindbergh, Lillian H.—Tofield 
Linke, Mrs. M. M.—Warwick 
Lindsay, Jean—Ardley 

Lipsey, Doris M.—Provost 
Little, Margaret—Eckville 
Lomas, Ruth E.—Tofield 
Lomnes, Bennie—Armena 
Long, Melinda—Cereal 
Luckovich, M.—Vegreville 
Lundell, T. E.—Didsbury 
Lundigran, Mrs. E. C.—Fleet 
Lyster, I. Jean—Munson 
Mainwaring, G. M.—Foremost 
Macklin, Olive M.—Caroline 
Magrath, Gertrude—Kinsella 
Maguire, L. E.—Edmonton 
Maksymuik, D.—Derwent 
Malone, B.— 

Marr, A. B.—Ponoka 

Marsden, Ada—Glenford 

Marsh, J. H.—Anthills 

Marshall, Beatrice M.—Lacombe 
Martin, C. M.—Edmonton 
Martin, J. F.—Compeer 

Martin, Karl—Claresholm 
Masur, Helen—Lessard 
Mathieson, E. J.—Garfield 
Meakin, Jas.—Edmonton 
Mealing, G. R.—Delph 

Meikle, Eliz. H.—Taber 
Megrath, M.—Edmonton 
Meldrum, Velma—Raymond 
Merkley, M. G.—Coalhurst 
Metcalfe, Ethel—Lethbridge 
Meyer, Esther O.—Gwynne 
Might, A. E..—Edmonton 
Milaney, F. J.—Veteran 
Millhaem, Roslyn—Warner 
Milligan, M.—Drumheller 
Millions, A. O.—Edmonton 
Mills, W. L.—Stony Plain 
Misener, G. D.—-Edmonton 
Moen, Mrs. Grace—Monitor 
Moffatt, Eleanor K.—Warner 
Mohr, A. W.—Chipman 

Mohr, Elsie A.—Brooks 

Mohr, Lydia G.—Brooks 
Moore, Gladys—Bramley-Manola 
Morrin, C. E.—Vimy 

Morris, Allan A.—vViking 
Morrison, Margaret—Raymond 
Morrison, Mrs. M. T.—Eagle Hill 
Morrow, Emily—Sedalia 
Morrow, Mary C.—Michichi 
Morrissey, C. A. 

Morrissey, Frances—Coalhurst 
Mott. Wm.—Athabasca 
Mumby, Herbert—Granlea 
Murdoch, Gladys—Irma 
Murphy, Jean H.—Medicine Hat 
Neill, John—Edmonton 
Nikiforuk, Barbara N.—Holden 
Nelson, Alice V.—Hanna 
Nelson, Ivan C.—Glenwoodville 
Nelson, Margretta—Dowling 
Ness. Esther—Dodds 

Neville, W. L.—Carbon 
Newman, Ethel—Alsask 
Newman, Mrs. K. E.—Youngstown 
Nickless, D. M.—-Marwayne 
Niddrie, J. G.—Edmonton 
Nunneley, Annie R.—Medicine Hat 


McCaugherty, Lester A—Vilna 
McCoubrey, Jessie—Allingham 
McCalla, A. Louise—Greencourt 
McCully, Bessie—Medicine Hat 
McColl, Mrs. Bessie—Raymond 
McDonald, Isabella—Edmonton 
MacDonald, A. A.—Provost 
MacDonald, Jessie—Macklin 
McDonald, C. J.—Greenshields 
MacDiarmid—Edmonton 
MacDonald, J.—Medicine Hat 
MacDonald, K.—Medicine Hat 
MacDonald, Agnes—Stanmore 
McDonald, Erma P.—Cowley 
McDonald, Hugh—Lacombe 
Macdonald, John M.—Carbon 
McEwen, Louise—Didsbury 
McEachern, D. S.—S. Cooking Lake 
McFadyen, M.—Caroline 
McEachern, C.—Lethbridge 
McFarlane, L. D.—Sexsm:th 
MacGregor, D. G.—Altario 
McGee, Arthur—Holden 
McGatffin, Arlie—Big Prairie 
McGougan, M. E.—Schuler 
McIntyre, W. P.—Tofield 
McIntosh, C.—Rochfort Bridge 
McIntosh, W. C.—Gadsby 
McKee, Oliver—Edmonton 
McKinley, Leonard—Round Hill 
McKenzie, I. J.—Edgerton 
MacKay, H. E.—Marwayne 
Mackenzie, C. C.—Sunnybrook 
MacKay, Carrie—McLennan 
McKay, Catherine—Edmonton 
McLaine, S.—Lethbridge 
McLean, Jean C.— Wetaskiwin 
McLean, Cora—Delburne 
McLean, J.—Stony Plain 
McLaughlin, Don C.—Halkirk 
McLachlan, A. H.—Fawcett 
McLeod, Mae—Woodglen 
McLeod, D. F.—Falun 
McLean, John—Craigmyle 
McLean, B. A.—Wainwright 
McLaughlin, Mary—Wetaskiwin 
McLaughlin, Gladys—-Camrose 
McMullen, Mary—Loyalist 
Macnab, Isabel M.—-Sexsmith 
MeNicol, Jean M.—Clive 
McNeil, V. A.—Galahad 
McNabb, G.—Calgary 
McNown, Arnetta—Jarvie 
MacPherson, E. I.—Calgary 
McPhie, L. A.—Viking 

McRae, K. A.—Hanna 

Oke, Albert L.—B'g Valley 
Olson, Mabel A.—Provost 
O’Neil, R.—Mossleigh 
Onofreyo, Mary—Red Water 
Orr, Albert G.—Killam 
Osborn, Alice—New Dayton 
Page, J. P.—Edmonton 
Pallesen, Florence M.—Balzac 
Park. Lily—Sedgewick 

Parker, D. B.—Acadia Valley 
Parker, Laura E.—Lethbridge 
Parker, Minnie S.—Rayley 
Parnell, L. G.—Edmonton 
Pattinson, Jean—Cowley 
Payne, Cloe—Calling Lake 
Peacock, Irene M.—Walsh 
Pearson, Leslie T.—Bashaw 
Peattie, R. M.—Calgary 
Penman, Alexander—Szapa 
Pennock. Mrs. M. B.—Edmonton 
Pepper. Mabel B.—Acadia Valley 
Perrich. W. E.—Inland 
Peterson, Bonnie—Taber 
Petersen, Esther R.—Red Deer 
Phillips, J. Gladys—Scotfield 
Pickard, Anna—Provost 
Pierce, Margaret E.—Heath 
Pillott, G. B.—Zawale 

Peace, Stella—Kitscoty 
Platzer, Felix V.—Roycroft 
Poland, A. W.—Nacmine 
Pollock, L.—Red Deer 
Pomphrey, Mrs. M. G.—Bentley 
Price, Armaleta—Veteran 
Prime, A. W.—Hanna 

Procyk, Anna M.—Glendon 
Purdy, Mrs. Edith—Hanna 
Quail, Matilda—Hinton Trail 
Quesnel, Mrs. Irene—Waybrook 
Rear, Florence—Czar 
Redmond, Catherine—Jeffery 
Reed, Alice E.—Carbon 

Reeds, I. S—Irma 

Rees, R. E.—Provost 

Reid, F. R.—Cold Lake 

Reid, Mrs. S. T.—Byemoor 
Reinhart, Mrs. M. M.—Battlebend 
Ricker, M. B.—Edmonton 
Rideout, Edna M.—Kitscoty 
Roberts, Dorothy—Lethbridge 
Robertson, Rachel L.—Stony Plain 
Robinson, Alice C.—Oyen 
Robinson, Miss, R._—Calgary 
Robison, Harold—McLennan 
Rolston. Ruth—Sundre 

Rook, Mary H.—-Big Valley 
Roper, M. M.—Daysland 
Rowswell, K. J.—St. Kent 
Sadler, Frank—Hanna 

Saul, D. M.—Roycroft 

Saul, Grant W.-——Jarrow 
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Saunders, Olivia—-Valhalla Centre 
Sawchuk, Annie—Eidorena 
Seargeant, Nina-—Benton 
Seccombe, Dorothy M.—Holden 
Semple, Jean M.—Alix 

Scott, Bessie H.—Irma 

Scott, Hortense—Bashaw 


Scott, Ruby E.—Tilley 
Schultz, Herman H.—Bashaw 
Sharp, Helen M.—Clandonald 
Sharp, W. Howard—Lacombe 
Sharpe, Bessie P.—Olds 

Shea, Harriett A.—Three Hills 
Sheets, Dorothy E.—Viking 
Sherk, R. M.—Glendon 
Shields, Stewart F.—Lethbridge 
Shoults, W. A.—Youngstown 
Sibley, Mary B.—Barons 
Sigurdson, Mrs. H. P.—Chauvin 
Sigurdson, Josephine—Vulcan 
Simonson, S. D.—Kingman 
Sinclair, James M.—-Killam 
Smith, A.—Hardisty 

Sm‘th, E, I.—Lacombe 

Smith, Gladys R.—Evansburge 
Smith, Larue W.—Edmonton 
Smith, . R.—Castor 
Smith, M.—Calgary 

Snyder, neni A.—Sibbald 
Soldan, Mary—Two Hills 
Sparks, K. W.—Metiskow 
Sparling, Alva—Edmonton 
Staves, May—Langdon 

Steele, Samuel—Gadsby 
Sterling, W. R.—Westlock 
Stevenson, Beth P.—Drumheller 
Stevenson, Mina M.—Mirror 
Stewart, Harriett—-Macleod 
Stewart, K. D.—Rowley 
Stewart, R. E.—Olds 
Stimpson, Helen C.—Viking 
Streight, M. O.—Calgary 
Stuart, John E.—New Sarepta 
Sundberg, Jennie—Veteran 
Summerbell, R. W.—Pollockv lle 
Sutherland, Alice M.—Sexsmith 
Sutherland, Mrs, T. P.—Kitscoty 
Swanson, Doris—Big Prairie 
Swanson, Robina—Roycroft 
Sykes, Margaret A.—Hussar 
Sweeney, John M.—Nanton 
Sweet, Olga E.—Wildwood 
Tannahill, Ethel—Arvilla 
Tanner, H. E.—-Edmonton 
Tarney, Mrs. R. I.—Sunny Brook 
Taylor, Gwen—Camrose 

Terry, Mrs. I. F.—Medicine Hat 
Thompson, A. A.—Hayter 
Thompson, A. L.—Delia 
Thomson, Marcella A.—Onefour 
Thornton, D. C.—Scollard 
Todd, Molly—Perryvale 

Todd, Muriel E.—Byemoor 
Toop, I.—Rat Lake 

Thrasher, Olive—Gadsby 
Tufteland, Gladys—Taber 
Tully, Maud S.—Manville 

Tyler, Elsie—Medicine Hat 
Uhryn, Annie—Derwent 
Underwood, E.—Hilda 
Underwood, E. M.—Hilda 
Unterschultz, M.—Bruderheim 
Upshall, B. A.—Grande Prairie 
Upham, C. E.—Chedderville 
Venne, Ada S.—Del Bonita 
Voaklander, F.—Telfordville 
Walker, Ellen C.—Tofield 
Webb, Madge—-Westlock 

Weir, Thos. E.—Coaldale 

Wells, T. H.—Holborn 
Westbrook, Ruby M.—Fabyan 
West, J. L.—Bashaw 

Wetter, A. B.—Hayter 
Whealon, Alma E.—Mirror 
White, Leo J.—Ohaton 

White, Mrs.—Medicine Hat 
Wiebe, Henry L.—Brainard 
Wilcox, M. E.—Kelsey 
Williams, Mrs. Annie—Marlboro 
Williams, E. J.—Iola 

Williams, Gladys—Barnwell 
Williams, Helen—Ardrossan 
Williams, Ione—Sundance 
Williams, Margaret L.—High Vale 
Williams, R. G.—Esther 
Williams, Reba—Cessford 
Williamson, Mrs.—Medicine Hat 
Willis, E. W.—Innisfail 

Wilson, E. H.—Etkton 

Wilson, Marion P.—Rumsey 
Wilson, Nellie M.—Muirhead 
Wingrove, Ruth—Tofield 

Wise, M. B.--Rocky M’t’n House 
Wishart, J. M.—Knappen 
Wolters, Freda M.—Hindv'lle 
Wolters, Rosa H.—Hazeld n> 
Wootton, F. W.—Drumheller 
Wright, Ada I.—Vegreville 
Wright, James A—Warner 
Wynne, Freder'ck——Heisle~ 
Yaremko, Willie A.—Brightview 
Young, E. J.—Gunn 

Youngs. Dorothy M.—Eagle Hill 
Zemp J. Leon—Cardston 
Zimmerman, E!li L.-—Ponoka 
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.. dictionary leadership than the judgment of 
| the edecationai world? 


 Bggrenno tesa i 
Ser 
- ‘WEBSTER’S NE’ 
INTERNATION 
DICTIONARY 


& 


‘The Coltegesvored overwhelmingly in favor of Webster . 
pronunciation, in anewer. to ques- 


| asthe standard of 
- tions submitted by the Chicago Woman’s Club. 


, Nearly 100% of allschoolbooks are based on cua Mew, / 
compound. 


for pronunciation, sp 
Bs ink: and division of words, 


The New International has been uni- 


versally accepred by those best fitted — 


to judge. It is in accord with the best 
modern practice. Use it in your own 
schools. 


Write for our free booklets 
Sen are danas, to teach 


GET THE BEST” 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Gigher Qualifications 


The ambitious teacher today has many 
‘opportunities to improve his or her academ- 


ic standing. Courses leadmg 
to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts are offered through the 
Department. of Extension of 
Queen’s. University and in the 
regular sessions of tne Summer 


The experience of over half'a century in 
conducting e¢xtra-mural studies enables 


> Queen’s University to offer a very. great 


service to those seeking a. cultural educa- 
tion. 


Besides, a more profitable holiday can- 

«not be spent anywhere than attending the 

= geven weeks’ session of Queen’s. Summer 

school at Kingston. 

For informaiion write to A. H, CARR, M.A., 
Director, Department of Batension 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY - 


KINGSTON, ONTARIO. 
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Dependable Dollars 


For people in all walks of life, the most depend- 

able investment is money in a Savings Account 

It is :always « safe—always  available-—neve: 
affected by falling markets. The security 
convenience of a savings accctint comprise ; 
dual feature seldom found in any other type of 
investment. 


The Royal Bank 
OF Canada 


SAVINGS 


Alberta 4% 
DEMAND 


SAVINGS. CERTIFIGATES 


Five Dollars Will Open en Accour 


For Further Particulars write or apply 


HON. R. G..REID W. VONEV 
Provincial Treasurer Deputy Prov. Tx 


PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, EDMONTO™ 





A Winner in 
Every Class! 


AN UNSURPASSED RECORD - 


The Winners of every class in the 95th Annual World's Hocwne, 


/ . » Championships held at Richmond, Va., September 26th, 1930, 


studied typewriting from Mr. Charles E. Smith's 


“A Practical Course in 
Touch Typewriting” 


The Winner of every World's. Professional Title has at some time § 
been trained under the direction of Mr. Smith, and-for over 25: years | 


World Champions have used this book. 


This record of outstanding achievements is your guarantee 
of the merits of the book. If you have not already in- 
vestigated this standard textbook, write fora copytoday 


Price, $1.00 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons (Canada), Led. | 


70 BOND STREET TORONTO 
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<p> Penry Roche Printing Ce, 


BRE: 





